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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
‘quare.—Professor PARTRIDGE will commence his LEC 
TURES on ANATOMY. on Monday, the 13th inst., at 8 o’Clock, 
and continue them on the five succeeding Monday Evenings. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary, 





VENING SCIENTIFIC LECTURES.— 
The First of a Series of Courses of Evening Lectures at the 
Government School of Science will consist of TWENTY LEC- 
TURES on the CHEMISTRY of NON-META! LIC BODIES, 
with special reference to their Applications in the Aris, to be given 
by Dr HOFMANN, F.R.S., on the Evenings of Wednesdays and 
Fridays, at Eight o'clock, commencing on the 24th November 
next. 

Tickets for the whole Course may be obtained, at 5s. each, on 
application to the Registrar of the School, Museum of Practical 
Geo'ovy, Jermyn Street. Spectat Tickets for Scnootmastens of 
Public Schools, at 2s. 6d. each, for the whole Course, may a!so be 
had there, and at the Department cf Science and Art, Marlborough 
House. 


OUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCTIA- 

TION.—The TENTH COURSE of LECTURES to YOUNG 

MEN will be Delivered (D.V.) in EXETER HALL, on the follow- 
ing TUESDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock :— 

November 14, 1854.—Rev. John Cumming, D.D., ‘ Labour, Rest, 
and Recreation.’ 

oo 21.—Rev. William Landels, Birmingham,‘ Popular Fal- 
acies.’ 

November 28.—Rev. Hugh Stowell, M.A., Manchester,‘ The Glory 
of the Old Testament.’ 

December 5.—Rev. Thomas Archer, D.D., Oxendon-street Chapel, 
‘ Philosophy of the Atonement.’ 

December 12.—J. RB. Gough, Esq., ‘ Man and his Masters.’ 

December 19.—Rev. Henry Alford, B.D., Editor of a New Edition 
of the Greek Testament, with English Notes,‘ The Intelligent 
Study of Holy Scripture.’ 

January 9, 1855.—Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D., Rector of Upper 
Chelsea and Prebendary of St. Paul’s,‘ Constantinople and Greek 
Christianicy.’ 

January 16.—Edward Corderoy, E:sq.,‘ Agents in the Revival of 
the last Century.’ 

January 23.—Rev. J. Hampden Gurney, M.A., Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Marylebone, ‘ God’s Heroes and the World’s Heroes.’ 

January 30.—Rev. Newman Hall, B.A., Surrey Chapel,‘ The Dig- 
nity of Labour.’ 

— 6.—Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Edinburgh, ‘ Ragged 

chools.’ ba 

February 13.—Rev. Samuel Martin, Westminster Chapel, ‘ Opposi- 
tion to Great Inventions and Discoveries.’ 

Tickets for the Course only :—For the Reserved Central Seats 5s. 
each, Reserved Platform 5s., Area and Western Gallery 3s., Plat- 
form 2s.; may be had of Messrs. Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners- street, 
Oxford-street; Dalton, Cockspur-street; Westerton, Knights- 
bridge; Cotes’ Library, 139, Cheapside ; and at the Offices of the 
Society. T. HENRY TARLTON, Hon. Sec. 

W. EDWYN SHIPTON, Corr, Sec. 

Offices, 165, Aldersgate-street, City. 


OSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 
SOHO SQUARE. 


PrestpENt—His Grace the Duke of Rutland, K.G. 
Trustees—The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P.; Sir J. D. Paul, 
Bart.; John Labouchere, Esq. 

TreasvreRn—Sir J. D. Paul, Bart., 217, Strand. 

Mepicat Orricers—Protheroe Smith, Esq. M.D.; T. H. Tanner, 








Esq., M.D. 
Consurtixne Surcron—F. C. Skey, Esq., F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 
Scrcrons—John Scott, Esq.,F.R.C.S.; H.J. Sanderson, Esq., M.D. 
This Hospital is established for the treatment and cure of those 
peculiar ailments from which neither age, rank, nor character 
exempts the female sex. Twen‘y-one beds only are occupied, which 
might at once be doubled if the funds were adequate. Applications 
fcr beds are both numerous and urgent. The average attendance 
on Out-patients exceeds 5000 annually. Contributions are earn- 


estly requested. 
THOS. SANGER, Secretary. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty per Cent. 
Discount on orders - from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuirty-THREE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varty and Owen, Edu- 
eational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 








TO AUTHORS INTENDING TO PUBLISH. 
INNS and GOODWIN, 44, Fleet Street, 


London, to meet the convenience of Authors about to Pub- 
lish, have adopted a plan whereby the Author’s immediate outlay 
is considerably lessened, and his entire risk at once decided. The 
facilities possessed by B. and G. for procuring a Jarge sale, en- 
hanced by the estimation in which their books are held, will be 
strenuously used on behalf of all works confided to them for publi- 
cation. 

B. and G. still carry on their mutual and equitable system of 
publishing. 

eon from a large number of unsolicited testimonials from 

authors :-— 

“ Honourable dealings have characterised all yourtransactions.” 

“ Let me thank you for the smallness of your charge.” 

“T have never had less trouble (in the correction of proofs).” 

“ Accept my best thanks for your valuable suggestions.” 

“In point of execution and in every other respect I have found 
Nothing to desire.” 

“ You have dune your part, and done it well.” 
“You have surpassed my expectation.” 








Now publishing to Subscribers, in 2620 Imperial Octavo pages, 
price 20s., the 
OST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 
for 1855. The work has been so greatly extended, that the 
division entitled ‘ Street Directory’ contains 152,4 6 names, being 
about THIRTY-EIGHT THOUSAND more than have ever app ared in 


This day is published, price 1¢s. td. 


NSTITUTES of METAPHYSIC; the Theory 
of Knowing and Being. By JAMES F. FERRIER, A.B. 
Oxon, Pr-fessor of Moral Philosophy and rolitical Economy, 
St. Andrews. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





the c -rresponding division of any other book. Its dist, 

feature is, that in it all the stree.s, squares, crescents, &c. &c. of 
the metropolis and its suburbs appear in one general alphabetical 
arrangement; itis, therefore, the only work in which the occupant 
of any house can be ascertained. 

The 152,416 names are carried into oll the classifications to which 
they are appropriate, each in its proper alphabetical position ; all 
the members of any profession or trade, whether in the metropolis 
or its suburbs, are (in the‘ Trades’ division) arranged aiphabeti- 
cally in one list. This being the only work in which they are so, 
is the only one in which all the members of any trade can be ascer- 
tained. 

The nobility, gentry,and professional persons resident in London 
and its suburbs, are included in the one general ‘ Court’ a'phabetical 
list, now so greatly extended that it includes upwards of Forty- 
four Thousand names. 

An accurately-compiled ‘ Conveyance Directory,’ so comprehensive 
as to include all the Railway Stations and Money Order Offices in 
Great Britain, is included in the volume, which also contains a 
large amount of miscellaneous information, as— House of Peers, in 
their order of precedence—Provincial Inns, with their holders— 
Arrangements of the Law Courts—Namrs of all Postmasters in 

England and Wales—Periodical Publications, with their Pub- 
lishers—not any part of which is to be found in any other London 
Directory. It, besides, has (exclusively) that most important ad- 
junct, an INpeEx To Streets, Praces, CuamBens, Wuarrs, &c. &e., 
with full Money Order information. 

“ The copiousness and accuracy of the ‘ Post Office London Directory’ 
are wonderful.”"—MorntnxG Curonicre, 3rd Nov., 1854. 

“Its reputation for accuracy and completeness defies the least 
whisper of suspicion or reproach.”—Morninc HERALD, 6th Nov., 
1854. 

“ After carefully examining the book in its severai subdivisions, 
we fe: 1 bound to acknowledge its very great accuracy.”—MorNinoG 
Avvertiser, Nov. 7, 1954. 

“The number for the ensuing year, however, far excels all that 
have gone before it.”—Sranparp, Nov. 7, 1854. 

“We believe the book to be on the whole as perfect as human 
labour and human ingenuity can make it.""—Gtoze, Nov. 8, 1854. 

“Nicholas might face the Lancaster cannon ; but he would turn 
pale-and-tail at the sight of the ‘ Post Office Directory.”—Ar as, 
4th Nov., 1854. 

“Truly we may class the Directory among modern wonders.”— 
Weex x Dispatcn, 5th Nov., 1854. 

** Fully worthy of its unrivalled reputation as a metropolitan di- 
rectory,”—Scunpay Times, 5th Noy., 1854. : 

“ Complete as it appeared to be the inventive power of the pro- 
prietor has yet devised some further improvements upon the pub- 
lication of last year.”— Joun Butt, 4th Nov., 1854. 

“ For utility and information, as a class work, it is unrivalled.” 
—MIn1Nno Journat, 4th Nov., 1854. 

“Improved at every point where improvement is possible.” — 
Herapatu’s JourNAL, 4th Nov., 1854. 

‘*It is truly one of the wonders of the age, and reflects the 
highest credit on the ability, industry, and punctuality of its con- 
ductors.” —WeEEKLY Times, 5th Nov., 18 
Kelly and Co., 19, 20, and 21, Old Boswell Court; and (shortly) by 

all Booksellers. 


LUNDERS: —WATKINS’S DIRECTORY 
FOR 1855. In eight pages Imperial Octavo, a Review of the 
March Edition of Watkins’s London Directory for 1854, exposing 
a large number of blunders, by far the greater part of which 
appeared in the first edition of Watkins's Directory published in 
December, 151, and which have since been reprinted with every 
subsequent edition of the book. Watkins's Directory for 1855 has 
been already published, and all the identical blunders exposed in 
the Review have been AGAIN REPRINTED into it. 

Persons who have purchased the work should without delay 
obtain the Review, which may be had here gratis, or will be for- 
warded on receipt of one postage stamp. 

Kelly and Co., 19, 20, and 21, Old Boswell Court, Temple-bar, 

London. 








EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.— All the best 
New Works may be had in succession from MUDIE’'S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per an- 
num, and by all First Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas 
and upwards. i 
*.* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. 
ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offerea to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New OxforJ Street. 





Lately published, price 5s. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUIL- 


TURE OF THE VINE, as well under Glass as in the Open 
Air. By JOHN SANDERS. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ' ARRANGEMENTS, 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


*, 








In a few days will be published, in a handsome folio volume, price 

12s., containing upwards of Six Hundred Weod Engravings, 
ICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER, 
from the COLLECTION of Mr. PUNCH. By JOHN 


LEECH, 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





In the Press, a New Work for the Young, by the Author of 
“* Priends and Fortune,” &c. 


XHE BLUE RIBBONS. By Anna Harriet 
DRURY. With Illustrations by Binxer Foster. 
London: Kerby an1 Son, 190, Oxford Street. 





Just published, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
ALES of the DESERT and the BUSH. 
From the German of FRIEDRICH GERSTACKER. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 





Just published, cloth, price «s. 6d. 
HE TABLE TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 
With Notes by DAVID IRVING, LL.D. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. Lendon: Hamilton, 
Adams,and Co. Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
This Day is Published, Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
TSS LAST EARL of DESMOND: a Histo- 
rical Romance of 1599-1603. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith, 104, Grafton Street; London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Co. ; Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 





Nearly ready, 18mo, cloth, 


OLIDAYS AT LYNMERE;; or, Conversa- 
tions on the Miracles of our Lord. By A LADY. Edited 
by the Rev. Cuantes F. Mackenzie, M.A., Fellow of Caius College 
Cambridge. 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 





Lately published, Eleventh Edition, 


amc from the RELIGIOUS WORKS 
of FENELON, Archbishop of Cambray. Translated from 
the Original French. By Miss MARSHALL. With a Portrait. 
Fcap. cloth, 5s. 


London, T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 





Volume I., 10s. Volume II., 6s. 


HE FUTURE HUMAN KINGDOM OF, 
CHRIST: or, Man’s Heaven to be this Earth. By D. I. 
HEATH, M.A., Vicar of Brading, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridze. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, 
ONNETS ON ANGLO-SAXON HISTORY. 
By ANN HAWKSHAW. Feuap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





This day, price Is. 6d. fancy boards, 2s. cloth lettered, 
HE ANTIQUARY: forming Vol. III. of the 
New Cheap Issue of the WAVERLEY NOVELS now in 
course of Pubiication. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 





New edition, in crown &vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HE NECESSARY EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
By WILLIAM GILLESPIRF, 

“IT do not, I can assure Mr. Gillespie, mean to flatter him in 
saying I <onsider his work on the Necessary Existence of God 
among the very ablest specimens of speculative philosophy which 
this country has latterly exhibited.“—sir Witttam Hamitton, 
Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. : 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. London: Longman and Co. . 





WUNDER’S SOPHOCLES WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Just published, in 2 vols. large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
; price 21s. 
OPHOCLES, with Annotations, Introduction, 
&e. By E. WUNDER. A New Edition, wih the Notes 
literally translated into English, and a Coliation of Linporr's 


Text. 
Each of the seven Plays can be had separately, stitched in a neat 
wrapper, price 3s. 
London: Williams and Norga‘e, and David Nutt. 





Just published, 


IEGE OF SEBASTOPOL.—AUTHENTIC- 
MAP and VIEW of sEBAS!OPOL and ITS ENVIRONS, - 
including BALAKLAVA, coloured to show the position of the 
Investing Corps of the Allied Armies, October, 1~54. From Sketches 
made on the Spot by : aptain M. A. BIDDULPH, R.A. Price 
2s. 6d.; per post, 3s. Case, 4s. 6d.; per pust, 5s. 

BATTLE OF ALMA. Capt. M. A. Bm-_ 
DULPH’s SKETCH of the BATTLE of ALMA is now ready. . 
Price 1s.; per post, Is. 2d. 

- London: Edward Stanford, Wholesale and Retail Mapseller, 
6, Charing Cross. 
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NEW WORKS. 





i 

A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of 
Christianity. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, AM, 
Author of “ The Early Puritans,” “ The Later Puritans,” 
&e. Part I. in 8vo, 3s, 6d. (To be completed in Eight 
Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d, each. 

(Part I, at the end of the Month, 


It. 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S HIS- 
TORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS. From the 
Foundation of their Empire to the Present Time. 
Chiefly based upon VON HAMMER, Vol. I. in 8vo. 
(To be completed in Two Vols.) 

[ Vol, I. on the 20th, 
mr, 


OUR CAMP. in TURKEY, and 
THE WAY TO IT, By Mrs. YOUNG, Author of 
“Cutch,” “ Western India,” &, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

P [On the 18th, 


Iv, 


MEMORIALS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of CHARLES JAMES FOX, Edited by the 
Right Hon, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Vol. IL. 
in 8vo, 

*,* A Fourth Volume will complete this work. 
(Vol, IEL, on the 25th, 
¥ 


A Cheap Edition of Col. MUNDY’S 
“OUR ANTIPODES;” or, Residence and Rambles in 
the Australasian Colonies, ‘Third and Cheaper Edition, 
8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, 


vi. % 


The BUNGALOW and the TENT; 
or, A VISIT TO CEYLON. By EDWARD SULLIVAN, 
Author of “ Rambles and Scrambles in North and South 
America,” Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


VIL 


HAPS and MISHAPS of a TOUR 
IN EUROPE, By GRACE GREENWOOD. Post 
8vo, 7s, 6d, 

VIII, 


HABITS AND MEN;; with Rem- 
nants of Records on the Makers of both, By Dr- 
DORAN, Author of “Table Traits and Something on 
them,” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Ix 


RECOLLECTIONS of LITERARY 
CHARACTERS AND CELEBRATED PLACES. By 
KATHERINE THOMSON, Author of “Memoirs of 
the Court of Henry the Eighth,” “Correspondence of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough.” 2 vols, 15s, 


MATRIMONIAL SPECULA- 


TIONS. By Mrs. MOODIE, Author of “ Roughing it 
in the Bush,” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


xI, 


The CRIMEA, the BLACK SEA, 
and the BALTIC; including an Account of Sebastopol. 
By CHARLES HENRY SCOTT. Second Edition. 
1 vol. 7s. 6d, 
x1, 


IDALINE; aStory of the Egyptian 
‘ BONDAGE. -By Mrs. WEBB, Author of “The Martyrs 
ris obCarthage.” “Fooleep, fs 


eS 


Vondon: Ricwazp Bewttgy, New Burlington Street, 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


I 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO, By Aurrep R, Wattace, Esq. With Remarks on 
the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by 8. G. LatHam, 
M.D., F.R.S. In One vol. 8vo, with Plates and Maps, 18s, 


11 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S, “ Herald,” under 
the command of Aa Henry Kellett, R.N.,C.B. By Bzr- 
THOLD SzEMmany, F.L.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Tinted Litho- 
graphs and a new Map by Pergrmann, 2ls, 


It, 

WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET. The 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By Tomas THom- 


son, M.D., Bengal Army. 1 vol., with Tinted Lithographs 
and a new Map by ArrowsmiTH, lis, 


Iv. 

TALPA; or, CHRONICLES OF A CLAY 
FARM. An Agricultural Fragment. By C. W. H. With 
Cuts by George Cruikshank, Third Edition, Cloth, 3s, 6d, 

v 


PARKS and PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks 
and Gardens. By C. H. J.Smrra, Landscape Gardener, 6s. 


VI. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. A 
Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of 
the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin. By T. C, Ancuzr, 
Esq. Twenty Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured, 


VII. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
J. Bests Juxes, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Twenty Double-tinted 
Geological Landscapes. 10s, 6d. 


Vill. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 


all the. Speeiter “By Tomas Moors, F. d 
Tau piy Pisbes, 2308; Ga. votoured, 2 ’ aed 


1x. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LanpszorovuasH, A.L,S,, M.W.S, 
Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured, 


x. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LanpsBorovexr. Second Edition. 
With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s, 6d, coloured. 


xt. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; 
or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, With Eighteen Plates 
by Wing. 10s, 6d, coloured, 

xII. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. 
By Apam Wuire, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


xIIr. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a 
Familiar History of Insects. By Marra E. Cattow. With 
Sixteen Plates by Wing. Second Edition. 10s, 6d, coloured. 


xIv. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the Birds. Second Edition, By P. H. Gossz. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

> ae 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar 
History of Plants. By AGnes Cattow. Third Edition. 
With Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured, 


xvi. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 
History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By Maria 
CatLow. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


XVII, 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. By 
Mary Roserts. With Twenty Plates of Forest Scenery by 
Fitch. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


XVIII. 
DROPS OF WATER. Their marvellous and 


beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope, By 
Ae@ngs Cattow. Coloured Plates. 7s, 6d, 





MURRAY’S 
BRITISH CLASSICS. 


PUBLISHING IN 
DEMY OCTAVO MONTHLY VOLUMES. 








Examiner —“ Mr. Murray’s ‘British Classics,’ so edited 
and printed as to take the highest place in any library, Be- 
yond all question the cheapest books of the day.” 

Atheneum.—“ Those who love to collect our standard 
authors in handsome library editions, may well congratulate. 
themselves on the issue.” 

Notes and Queries.—“ Distinguished by skilful editorship, 
beautiful and legible type, fine paper, compactness of bulk, 
and economy of price.” 

Quarterly Review.—“A series of the ‘British Classics, 
which is undoubtedly the best selected and edited, the cheap- 
est and the handsomest that has ever issued from the press,” 





This day, Vols. I. and II. (to be completed in 3 vols.) 
8vo, 7s, 6d. each, 


JOHNSON’S 
LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 


WITH CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
THEIR WORKS, 


Epitep py PETER CUNNINGHAM, F\S.A. 


**The most popular and entertaining of all Dr. Johnson’s 
works.”—Croker. 

“That admirable performance, ‘The Lives of the English 
Poets,’ which is the richest, most beautiful, and, indeed, most 
perfect, production of Johnson’s pen.”— Boswell, 

“We are much mistaken if this Edition is not destined 
hereafter to be the standard one in English literature. Mr, 
Cunningham has gone about his work con amore, and, as 
Burke once said of Johnson himself, he has done it in a 
workmanlike manner,”’—Literary Gazette. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
GIBBON’S 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 


Epitep sy WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
Editor of the “‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” &. 


With Portrait and Maps, Vols, I, to V., 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
each, (to be completed in 8 vols.) 


*,* This Edition includes the Autobiography of Gibbon, and 
is distinguished by careful revision of the text, verifica- 
tion of all the references to ancient writers, and Notes 
incorporating the results of the researches of Modern 
Scholars and the discoveries of Recent Travellers, 


* An edition incomparably the best in every respect that 
has hitherto appeared.” —Ezaminer. 

“The task of editing could not have fallen into abler 
hands than Dr. Wm. Smith. If there be any man capable of 
bringing to bear upon the improvement of Gibbon’s work, 
the various additions which have been made to our knows 
ledge since his time, it is Dr, Smith.” —Atheneum, 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


PRINTED FROM THE LAST EDITION REVISED 
BY THE AUTHOR, 


Epitep spy PETER CUNNINGHAM, F:S.A. 
Author of the “ Handbook of London.” 


With Vignettes, 4 vols, 8vo, 7s, 6d. each. 


“ Well edited by Mr. Peter Cunningham, and beautifully 
printed.” —The Times. 

“The best editions have been consulted, and the present 
volume gives evidence of careful and conscientious editing.” 
—Guardian, 

“Mr, Cunningham, whose scrupulous exactness is gene- 
rally known, has furnished the first complete and accurate 
reprint of Goldsmith. Numerous errors which had crept 
into previous editions are corrected, omitted passages are 
restored, and entire pieces have been added,”— Quarterly 
Review, 











‘]. —~ Publisher in Ordinary to Her M % 
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Love. Rekve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Geography of Herodotus, Developed, 
Evplained, and Illustrated from Modern 
Researches and Discoveries. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler, F.R.G.S. With Maps 
and Plans. Longman and Co. 

Tue fame of Herodotus brightens as time 

advances. After all the assaults upon his 

veracity as a traveller and his credibility as a 

historian, the substantial truth and value of 

his writings are more and more acknowledged. 

The researches of the most learned scholars 

and the discoveries of the most recent tra- 

vellers are ever bringing to light new proofs 
of the authenticity of his narrative. That he 
admitted into his history many doubtful tradi- 
tions, and that along with the record of what 
he himself saw he gave many idle tales re- 
lated to him by others, is understood by every 
reader. But the historian himself made no 
pretension to an exact and systematic narra- 
tive of events. His work was intended not 
for philosophical but for popular use, and he 
set down all that he thought might prove 
enerally interesting. Sometimes he warns 
his readers against receiving his statements 
as facts, as in the account of the clerk of the 
temple at Elephantina, when recording the 
reply to his inquiry about the course of the 

Nile, he adds, ‘“‘the man, however, seemed 

to me to be jesting.” He frankly tells the 

sources of his information, and makes no 
concealment of his being frequently a mere 
compiler and reporter of tales, as well as an 
eyewitness and narrator of events. For the 
purposes of his work he did not think it 
necessary to exercise the strict discrimination 
between fact and fiction which is now ex- 
pected in every historian. It is not fair, 
therefore, to judge him according tothe ideas of 
modern criticism, as has been done by the last 
commentator on Herodotus, Mr. Blakesley, 
in the introduction to his recently published 
edition of his history. He repeats the 
old charge, that much of the narrative of 

“the Father of History” is a mere bundle of 

stories, imposed upon his credulity by 

“Egyptian priests” and “ ancient mariners,” 

and is even renews the discussion as to 

whether Herodotus really did accomplish 
those travels which have been generally 
ascribed to him. The criticisms and argu- 
ments of the learned commentator may serve 
to induce increased caution and discrimina- 
tion in regard to the details of the writings of 

Herodotus, but we do not think they injure 

his general reputation either as a historian or 

as a geographer. Notwithstanding Mr. 

Blakesley’s scepticism, and that of all pre- 

vious critics, from Plutarch to Voltaire, we 

still turn with confidence to the pages of 
the old ‘ Homer of History,” believing that 
there we find much true and valuable in- 
formation as to the nations of antiquity which 
no other work contains, and that we there 
have a striking, and on the whole a faithful 
picture of the ancient world as it appeared 
toa Greek traveller five centuries before the 

Christian era. 

Mr. Wheeler has undertaken in the pre- 
sent volume to present the student with a 
systematic exposition and a critical elucida- 
tion of the geography of Herodotus. The 
accomplishment of this has been a work of 
no light labour. The geographical descrip- 





part of them in the form merely of brief no- 
tices, allusions, or illustrations. In regard 
to Greece and the Grecian colonies, Hero- 
dotus 


only introduces passing references in illus- 


trating the geography of other countries. All | 


these scattered notices and allusions the 
author of the present volume had first to 
collect and digest into one continuous system, 
borrowing such descriptions and illustrations 
from other writers and from modern geography 
as would “correct his errors, reconcile his 
contradictions, explain his obscurities, and 
enable us to identify ancient sites with exist- 
ing localities.” In this study and exposition 
of Herodotean geography Mr. Wheeler had 
many able and learned predecessors. The 
works of Rennell, Niebuhr, Bobrik, and 
others who have written expressly on the sub- 
ject, are frequently referred to and quoted, 
while use is also made of the researches and 
comments of Murray, Malte Brun, Ritter, 
Thirlwall, Grote, Miller, Chesney, Ainsworth, 
Hamilton, Rich, Porter, Heeren, Rawlinson, 
Wilkinson, Kenrick, and many other scholars, 
historians, and geographers, besides articles 
in encyclopedias, journals of societies, and 
classical dictionaries, to all of which refer- 
ences are given in footnotes for the benefit 
of the student who wishes to go over the 
ground with the aid of original authorities. 
The spirit in which Mr. Wheeler has per- 
formed his task, and in which he expects 
that every reader will enter on the study of 
the Herodotean geography, is expressed in 
the following graphic sketch of the general 
subjects contained in his volume :— 


‘* But in truth Herodotus was more of an histo- 
rian than a geographer. His world was not a mere 
chart of coast-lines and land-marks, but a vast 
picture crowded with living men. Hellas, her 
countless cities and her thousand isles. Young 
Athens with her restless fleets; haughty Sparta 
with her soldier citizens; luxuriant Corinth with 
her crowded marts; fair Ionia with her blue skies 
and impassioned bards. Long processions to na- 
tional temples. Young men with gleaming arms; 
noble maidens laden with flowers; rich sacrifices, 
pious hymns, and choral dances. Immense gather- 
ings to national festivals. Horse and chariot 
races; contests of poets, musicians, and athletae; 
olive crowns, and Pindaric songs. The holy mys- 
teries of the venerable Ele.sinia; the extravagant 
orgies of the boisterous and drunken Dionysia. 
The spacious theatre open to the sky. The stately 
tragedy, and the satirical comedy; the trained 
chorus, and the crowded audience. These were 
the mere centre of his world. Far away to the 
beaming sunrise he saw the vast empire of the 
Great King, a hundred nations swayed by a single 
sceptre. Shushan, the throne of Xerxes and Aha- 
suerus. Nineveh, with her winged bulls, her 
painted palaces, and her sculptured halls. Babylon, 
with her lofty towers, her stupendous walls, her 
gorgeous temples, and her brazen gates. Regions 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Far away to 
the setting sun he could see in his mind’s eye the 
fabled Pillars of Heracles, the exhaustless riches of 
Tartessus, the mysterious Gades, and the dim Cas- 
siterides. Behind him were the wild Thracians of 
the Balkan, with their tattooed bodies and bloody 
suttees. The nomade Scythians of the Russian 
steppes, maddened with strong wine or intoxicating 
smoke; drinking from human skulls, scalping cap- 
tives, or sacrificing living men to remorseless 
deities. Still farther on to the distant interior, 
merchant caravans reached the verge of the homes 
of griffins, but returned laden with barbaric gold. 
Before him, to the hot south, the ancient valley of 


. \ ge0 . 1 | the Nile stretchedon like a panorama. The land of 
tions occur chiefly as incidental digressions 


in the historical narrative, and the greater | and Meroe. Massy pyramids and colossal temples ; 


hoary Aegypt, and the shadowy realms of Aethiopia 





) resumes that his readers are familiar | 
with the topography of these regions, and | 


| antique writings and splendid festivals; adoration of 
animals, and profound mysteries touching death 
and the soul, and the under-world; solemn prayers 
to everlasting andunapproachable deities. Haughty 
priests, contemptuous as princes, but covetous of 
| gold and offerings. A people strange and myste- 
rious as the gloom of midnight, yet loving wine 
| and feasting, wild mirth and lawless jesting. The 
| black Aethiopians of the burning zone; the foun- 
| tain of the sun and the crystal sepulchres. From 
| thence he caught faint glimpses of mighty Atlas 
and bright Hesperides, of fair Cyrene and jealous 
Carthage, of desert hordes and verdant oases. 
Such are a few of the scenes which that bold artist 
must depict, who seeks to represent the ancient 
world, ad mentem Herodoti.” 


Mr. Wheeler commences with a chapter 
on the life of Herodotus, with an account of 
the period and the extent of his travels, and 
notices of the state of geographical science 
at the time that he wrote. From the bio- 
graphical sketch we give some extracts :— 

‘* Herodotus was born B.c. 484, at Halicar- 
nassus, a Dorian colony on the south-western coast 
of Asia Minor. The half century prior to his 
birth had been the era of vast changes, political 
and social. The conquests of the early Persian 
kings had brought the whole world of civilization, 
with the solitary exception of European Greece, 
under the unity of a single sceptre. Hitherto the 
nations of the earth had been as jealous as China, 
as inhospitable as Japan. But now the feet of 
merchants were unfettered ; and philosophic travel- 
lers obeyed their exploring instincts, and carried 
the light of truth into the regions of fable. Next 
came the invasions of Greece. Six years before 
the birth of Herodotus, the generals of Darius were 
beaten back from Marathon. In the fifth year of 
his infancy, the river-draining millions of Xerxes 
entered Europe with sword and brand to massacre 
and to destroy. Then came the fearful conflict, the 
struggle for lives and homes, lands and deities; 
but disciplined heroism and desperate valour scat- 
tered the overwhelming armaments of Asia, and 
Thermopylae and Salamis became immortal names. 

‘The swell from that great storm was yet angry, 
Hellas was yet smarting from her scars, but ex- 
ulting in her victories, when Herodotus wandered 
forth to see, to touch, and to explore. The story 
of the great contest was still ringing in his ears, 
still rife in men’s mouths; but the exact date is 
uncertain. The circumstances of his father and 
the character of his mother are totally unknown; 
and such faint glimmerings of light as can be 
thrown upon his life and education must be derived 
from general history and doubtful tradition. 

‘‘Halicarnassus was a small Asiatic state, origi- 
nally belonging to the Hexapolis, or confederacy 
of six Dorian colonies, on the coast of Caria and 
the neighbouring islands. It never attained his- 
torical eminence, and shortly before the birth of 
Herodotus had forfeited its privilege as a member 
of the Hexapolis, for having set the common laws 
of the confederacy at defiance. Subsequently the 
government of Halicarnassus was united with that 
of the neighbouring islands of Cos, Calydna, and 
Nysirus, under the dependent sceptre of the cele- 
brated Artemisia, who so faithfully served the 
cause of Xerxes, and attracted the open admiration 
of the historian. Whilst the Greeks were following 
up their brilliant successes by admitting the islands 
of the Aegean into their confederacy, the little 
Carian kingdom still adhered to Artemisia and her 
family, and would not desert her son and successor, 
Pisindelis, even when Cimon the Athenian was 
frightening the whole coast of Asia Minor by his 
exploits. 

“<Under this peaceful dependence on existing in- 
stitutions, the boy grew into a young man; but 
having some time afterwards attracted the angry 
suspicions of Lygdamis, the son and successor of 
Pisindelis, he escaped to the island of Samos. 
Here, according to Suidas, he became acquainted 
with the Ionic dialect and wrote his history, but 
the latter fact has been ably disproved by Dabl- 
mann, ‘Subsequently,’ says Suidas, ‘he returned 
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to Halicarnassus and drove out the tyrant Lygda- 
mis; but afterwards, seeing that he was disliked 
by his fellow-citizens, he accompanied the Athe- 
nians, who were going out as settlers to Thurium, 
as a volunteer. Here also he died, and lies buried 
in the market-place.’ 

‘* Herodotus was born about B. ¢. 484, as already 
mentioned. He sailed to Thurium about B. c. 443, 
when about forty years of age; and he must have 
lived some time after B.c. 408, and perhaps have 
died about the age of eighty. His travels there- 
fore were most probably undertaken in the first 
half of his life, and his history written in his old 
age. The places which he visited may be nearly 
all distinguished from those which he merely knew 
by hearsay. Greece, her cities and her islands, 
and especially the scenes of her glorious victories 
over the Persian, were all explored by the ardent 
geographer. Xerxes’ line of march from the 
Hellespont to Athens, together with the maritime 
regions of Thrace and Scythia as far as the mouth 
of the Dnieper (or Borysthenes), were all duly 
noted. He passed through Asia Minor, Phoenicia, 
and Syria, and reached the cities of Babylon and 
Susa; he also spent considerable time in Aegypt, 
and travelled southwards to Elephantine, and pro- 
bably as far to the west as Cyrene. But no per- 
sonal adventures are mentioned. His presence at 
this or that place is only incidentally alluded to by 
way of testimony, and though we may catalogue 
the places he visited, yet it is impossible to follow 
in the order of his movements.” 

As we do not intend to refer to the details 
of the geographical part of the volume, we 
may here insert from the Appendix an account 
of the travels of Herodotus so far as it can 
be gathered from the incidental notices in 
his history. Dahlmann and Ukert have dili- 
gently laboured in collecting these references, 
which Mr. Wheeler has united with his own, 
in drawing up the following outline of the 
range of travel which may be supposed to 
have been undertaken :— 

**Tn Asiatic Greece Herodotus was, of course, 
personally acquainted with the several districts of 
his native land, Doris, Ionia, and Kolis; but in 
European Greece there was no province, and pro- 
bably no place of consequence, which he did not 
examine with his own eyes. He seems to have 
consulted the oracle in the oak forests of Dodona, 
inspected the treasures at Delphi, and traced out 
similarly consecrated gifts at Thebes. At Athens, 
which he compared with Ecbatana, he doubtless 
remained a considerable time. He also travelled 
in the Peloponnesus, and perhaps visited Corinth ; 
and likewise entered Lacedaemon, where he pro- 
bably obtained a list of the glorious 300 Spartans 
who fell at Thermopylae; and from thence he 
might have journeyed to the peaceful neighbour- 
hood of Olympia, on the western coast, and seen 
the six ruined cities of Triphylia built by the 
ancient Minyae. That he also bent his steps to 
Northern Greece, is almost proved by his graphic 
descriptions of the battle-fields of Thermopylae and 
Plataea, and by his account of the gorge, or defile, 
through which the Peneus flows between Ossa and 
Pelion. He was also in the peninsula of Mount 
Athos, where he saw the city of Crestona inha- 
bited by the Pelasgians; and as he circumstanti- 
ally describes the advance of Xerxes’ army from 
place to place along the inner edge of Greece, we 
cannot for a moment doubt his personal acquaint- 
ance with the whole extent of the coast of the 
ffigean Sea. He extended his travels to the 
islands also, and beside those in his immediate 

‘neighbourhood, must have even been to Salamis. 
He knows how to speak of the mines of Thasos 
which he had himself inspected, and the most im- 
rs of which, as well as the temple of 

eracles, he attributes to the Phoenicians ; and on 
visiting the islands west of Greece, Zacynthus 
astonished him by the phenomenon of obtaining 
pitch by plunging myrtle branches into a lake. 

“In tracing his supposed travels to other 
Iands, we will take first in order those which re- 
lated to Greece. He seems to have passed through 





the Hellespont and the Propontis, where hehalted in 
the island of Proconnesus, and also visited Cyzicus, 
on the Asiatic shore; and having then probably 
sailed through the Bosphorus, he calculated all this 
extent of water on a rough average of length and 
breadth. He next entered the Euxine Sea, and 
took the mean proportion of that vast body of 
water in both directions, reckoning the voyage by 
the number of days and nights, but could hardly 
have sailed through the Lake Maeotis, or he would 
not have estimated it as only a little less than the 
Euxine. Penetrating beyond the fair circle of 
Greek colonies, he inspected a portion of Thrace, but 
did not upon that occasion go beyond the Danube 
or Ister, yet at some other time he must have 
passed the mouths of that river. He also made 
acquaintance with the Scythians when he visited’ 
the country that lies between the Bog or Hypanis 
and the Dnieper or Borysthenes, where the two 
rivers run towards the sea, and where he beheld 
the huge brazen vessel, capable of containing 600 
amphorae, which was said to have been made of 
the polished arrow-heads of the Scythians, In 
both these countries he thought he saw traces of 
the expedition of Sesostris, as he did also in Col- 
chis and in Palaestine. 

‘* Before, however, we trace our author to Palaes- 
tine, we must notice that he knew the interior of 
Asia Minor, including Lydia and its city of Sardis, 
by ocular demonstration. He was also no less ac- 
quainted with the coast of Phoenicia; for that 
which is onlya matter of conjecture at the beginning 
of his work, is afterwards confirmed, namely, his 
actual residence at Tyre, to which place he had 
sailed, in order to solve the historical problem, 
‘Whether the Heracles there worshipped was a 
god of very great antiquity, and a distinct person- 
age from the Heracles who once lived among men, 
and was honoured as a deified hero in Greece.’ 
At that time he had already been in Aegypt, since 
it was there that the problem was presented to him ; 
and it is very probable that, after having obtained 
sufficient acquaintance with the memorable events 
of his father-land, he embarked at one of the ports 
of Greece, perhaps Athens or Corinth, for Aegypt, 
from whence he afterwards sailed to Phoenicia. 
What Herodotus has done for Aegypt has been 
already exhibited in the body of the present work ; 
it is sufficient to mention here, that he made the 
long journey from Memphis to Thebes and Heli- 
opolis, and that he stayed for some time in the 
south at Elephantine, and employed himself in 
diligent inquiries concerning the countries farther 
onward. It may be clearly inferred that he did 
not himself visit the Aethiopians who dwelt di- 
rectly south of Elephantine, nor the inhabitants at 
a greater distance; but he made himself acquainted 
with every important object and place within his 
reach, not only with pyramids, obelisks, and the 
amazing labyrinth, but also with cities whose 
splendour was of more recent date, such as Sais, 
where, since the time of Psammitichus, stood a 
noble royal castle. He also explored the Delta 
in every direction, and he surveyed the battle-field 
near the Pelusiac mouth, where the Aegyptians 
surrendered their independence to the Persians; 
and the more recent one at Papremis, where the 
still fresh skulls of the slain bore witness tc the 
second effort made by the nation to recover its 
ancient independence. Beyond the boundaries of 
Aegypt he also made discoveries right and left. 
On the Arabian side he visited the city of Buto, on 
the Sebennytic mouth of the Nile, and saw the 
floating island, which, however, at that time, de- 
clined either to float or move. Having heard that 
there were winged serpents in the neighbourhood, 
he went to examine the phenomena, and was so 
far gratified as to see their bones and spines in 
vast heaps. He probably penetrated no farther 
into the interior of Arabia, for he knew the length 
of the mountain chain only by hearsay. On the 
west it is almost certain that he never visited 
Carthage, but he assuredly went to Cyrene, and 
probably by sea, though we find no farther traces 
of his footsteps by Libya, excepting in the country 
immediately to the west of Lower Aegypt, which 
submitted to Cambyses. We must now trans- 





port him from the Aegyptian Delta to Tyre, from 
whence he might also have travelled into Palaes. 
tine, as he considered that the inhabitants of the 
latter place had learnt the practice of circumcision 
from the Aegyptians, and found there some 
columns raised by Sesostris, and also appears to 
have visited Cadytis (or Gaza,) which many 
geographers erroneously identify with Jerusalem, 
He certainly penetrated into the interior of Asia, 
but it is impossible to determine how he prose. 
cuted his travels. He, however, was accurately 
acquainted with the royal high-road which led 
from Ephesus by Sardis to Susa. He saw the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and visited Babylon 
in its reduced splendour. He likewise compared 
the city of Ecbatana with Athens; but this he 
must have done from some caravanserai descrip- 
tion, as it is almost impossible he should have 
visited the city itself. That he visited Susa, the 
residence of the kings of Persia, may be taken 
for granted, as he says that the so-called Indian 
ants were preserved in the royal palace; and it 
is clearly seen that he reached Arderica near 
Susa, where the captive Eretrians from Euboea 
had been settled by Darius Hystaspes. In con- 
clusion, it is hardly necessary to observe that 
Herodotus did not extend his travels into India, 
nor even into Aria, Bactria, or Gedrosia, or 
otherwise he would have done greater justice to 
the actual extent and size of Asia, and have 
spoken less vaguely of the Persian Gulf and the 
river Araxes.”’ 

The evidence in regard to some of these 
wanderings is certainly indirect and slight, 
but of the general range of his travels we 
have no doubt that a correct outline is here 
given. Niebuhr, who is always inclined to 
be cautions and sceptical, throws no doubt 
on the probability of Herodotus having per- 
sonally visited many regions, and remarks 
that ‘the Greeks, as is still the case with 
travellers in the East, generally tried to pro- 
cure themselves the means for travelling, by 
trading with the people whom they visited.” 
It is likely enough that Herodotus combined 
the character of merchant with that of ob- 
server of men and manners, but of this nothing 
is said in his writings. According to the 
standard of his age he was a highly educated 
man. From passages referred to by Mr. 
Wheeler it is shown— 


‘* He was thoroughly acquainted with the poems 
of Homer, and also cites the works of Hesiod, 
Aristeas, Archilochus, Alcaeus, Sappho, Solon, 
Aesop, Simonides, Pindar, Phrynicus, and Aes- 
chylus. But Hecataeus is the only prose writer 
whom he quotes by name, and the most searching 
investigation can find no certain traces of a fami- 
liarity with the works of other logographers. If 
Herodotus had really studied those of Hellanicus, 
we should have had some further notices of the 
Heraeum between Mycenae and Argos, and of the 
Carnea at Sparta. Ifhe had read those of Xan- 
thus, he surely would have made some reference to 
that writer’s theory concerning the earth’s surface 
in Asia Minor, and the Lydian volcanoes. Of 
Charon and Dionysius of Miletus nothing can be 
said; for there is as much reason for believing that 
he had never seen their works, as there is for be- 
lieving that he had studied them or borrowed from 
them. The voyage of Hanno along the western 
coast of Africa was totally unknown to him; and 
indeed of the Phoenician geographers generally he 
makes no mention whatever.” 


Something should here have been said 
about the poem of Choeribus of Samos, by 
whose narrative of the expedition of Xerxes, 
Niebuhr thinks that the account of Hero- 
dotus has been much influenced. In Nie- 


buhr’s lectures on Ancient History (vol. i., 
p- 320) some interesting remarks will be 
found on this subject, and on the extent to 
which the works of previous writers seem to 
have been used. A sketch of the state of 
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geographical knowledge prior to the time of 
Herodotus, with notices of the principal 
writers, is given in Mr. Wheeler’s introduc- 
tory chapter. The various points in which 
the geography of Hecatzeus comes in contact 
with that of the author are discussed fully in 
the course of the work. An account is also 
given of the geographical description in Ho- 
mer and Hesiod, and other writers are thus 
referred to :— 

“The circumfluent ocean appears in Aeschylus. 
In the south we find a black nation, and a river 
called the Aethiops, which may perhaps answer to 
the Niger. Northward we get as far as the Cim- 
merians of the Crimea; and far above them, the 
Arimaspi, the Griffins, and the Gorgons fill up the 
back-ground of the picture. Pindar about the 
same time shows us that Sicily and the neighbour- 
ing coasts of Italy were known and civilized. He 
represents Aetna as a volcano, and names the Pil- 
lars of Heracles at the entrance to the Mediterra- 
nean, and the Hyperboreans in the distant north. 

“The works of these authors, as we have already 
seen, were known to Herodotus. He was also ac- 
quainted with the survey of the river Indus con- 
ducted by Scylax of Caryanda at the command of 
Darius.” 

We must leave these topics to the study of 
the classical scholar, and conclude the present 
notice by quoting the closing sentences of 
Mr. Wheeler’s biographical memoir :-— 

‘At last we contemplate Herodotus in fulness 
of years, and all his labours completed, settled 
in calm retirement in Thurium on the Gulf of 
Tarentum. He was doubtless held in the 
highest respect by all the citizens, as one of the 
fathers of the colony. Here he had worked up 
his collected materials, and some of the illustra- 
tions of his descriptions are borrowed from the 
neighbouring localities. His life extended con- 
siderably into the Peloponnesian war, and the old 
man must have seen his father-land exhausting 
itself in internal quarrels. But the records of 
these find no place in his history. The glorious 
events of his early youth, and the marvellous re- 
sults of his travels, filled his capacious memory, and 
alone occupied his attention. His eye could 
follow the sun in its daily course from the far 
east to the legendary west, and even in its sup- 
posed winter progress over the arid sands of 
Aethiopia. At the same time the mysterious and 
distant nations upon which it shone,—the steppes 
of Scythia, the table-lands of Asia, the oases of 
Africa, the Caspian and Euxine Seas, and all the 
vast territories between the Nile and the Tanais, 
the Indus and the Pillars of Heracles, —all passed 
before his mental vision like a map of wonders, a 
map of old memories and youthful enterprise. 
Here then we might pause for a moment, and 
imagine ourselves sitting at the feet of the lively 
traveller and impressive moralist; and in this 
happy mood will we endeavour to appreciate, as 
far as in us lies, the immortal encyclopedia of the 
wise old Thurian.” 

We look forward with much interest to 
another volume announced by Mr. Wheeler 
as in preparation, under the title of ‘ The Life 
and Travels of Herodotus.’ In that work he 
proposes to present in a popular form sketches 
of the ancient world as painted by the hand of 
the “ Homer of History.” The plan is under 
an imaginary biography, founded on fact, after 
the idea, we presume, of ‘The Voyage of 
Anacharsis,’ to illustrate the manners, reli- 
ion, and social condition of the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Pheenicians, Babylo- 


‘nians, Persians, Secythians, and other nations 


of antiquity, as they were in the days of 
Pericles and Nehemiah. Mr. Wheeler has 
the learning and the enthusiasm requisite for 
undertaking such a work, but great judg- 
ment and tact as well as knowledge and zeal 


‘will be requisite for its successful accomplish- 








ment. Meanwhile this treatise on the 
‘Geography of Herodotus’ is a valuable con- 
tribution to classical literature. The maps 
and diagrams add greatly to the interest and 
usefulness of the volume. 








Painting and Celebrated Painters, Ancient 
and Modern. Edited by Lady Jervis White 
Jervis. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tne splendid treasures of pictorial art that 
are contained in the private galleries and 
mansions of England, make it very much to 
be desired that some competent pen would 
undertake a History of Painting, with more 
especial reference to them, more comprehen- 
sive in detail than has yet appeared. Mrs. 
Jameson’s delightful compositions refer only 
to a limited number of our art collections, 
and Dr. Waagen’s volumes are little more 
than a running commentary on our general 
art-treasures, pleasantly interspersed with the 
narrative of personal courtesies. Great value 
attaches to this last work, on account of the 
numerous important pictures which it intro- 
duces for the first time to our knowledge, and 
for the clever criticisms with which the Ber- 
lin director has accompanied his notice of 
them; but it is not a History of Painting. We 
are not going to announce that this desider- 
atum is supplied in the present volumes, but 
they present a very praiseworthy beginning 
in that direction, and it is perhaps to be re- 
gretted that the author has not altegether 
discarded foreign aid, and rested more upon 
her own powers. 

How much of the work is due to the editor 
and how much to the author, or whether the 
editor and author are one, we cannot say, but 
we may assume, we think, that it is from a 
female pen. Kugler, Passavant, Waagen, 
and Valentin, are all laid under contribu- 
tion, but chiefly the last, of whose work this 
is confessedly a translation, with additions 
and reference to paintings in England copi- 
ously interspersed, not in the form of notes, 
but incorporated with the text between 
brackets. The work, we may add, is system- 
atically and precisely arranged. First we have 
a notice of antique art, as represented in the 
Babylonish and Assyrian remains, and in the 
works of the early Greek painters; then of 
art in the early Byzantine and Romanesque 
periods; followed by the glorious Italian 


schools, the Florentine, Umbrian, Roman, | 


Venctian, Lombardian, Bolognese, Genoese, 
and Neapolitan; and lastly by the schools of 
Spain, Netherlands, and France. In M. 
Valentin’s portion of the work, chiefly biogra- 
phical, an over diligence in compilation is 
shown in the care with which he has worked 
up the myths of art-history, such as that re- 
lating to Apelles’ picture, Zhe Conqueror of 
Darius mounted ‘on Bucephalus, of which 
Alexander is said to have been dissatisfied 
until a mare, accidentally passing. began to 
neigh at the charger. Of more instructive 
and practical interest is the text of our author 
between brackets. The following appears in 
the notice of the Byzantine period :— 
“‘[Byzantium (the modern Constantinople) tae 
luxurious capital of the eastern division of the Ro- 
man empire, at one time had lost every trace of 


that worship of the ideal, which had led the Greek | 


artist to perfection. The establishment of Chris- 
tianity was a severe blow to that manifestation of 
intelligence, which for its authority may be re- 
garded as the Gospel of Paganism,—indeed, for 
some time the Iconoclasts exerted their antagonism 








tion: the consequence was, that when the assist- 
ance of art was invoked in behalf of the dominant 
religion, it had to be re-created. Its birth was 
weak and unpromising, and a prolonged chiladhood 
carefully guarded from heathen impressions, only 
betrayed signs of vigour when receiving these im- 
pressions surreptitiously. The Byzantine artist 
was a barbarian, striving with gaudy colours and 
costly accessories to hide his artistic ignorance, 
and dazzle minds less educated than his own. It 
is curious to observe, notwithstanding his apparent 
renunciation of pagan models, how completely his 
improvement in art corresponded with the extent 
of his imitations or borrowings from such sources. 
By degrees he adapted classic forms, without, how- 
ever, exhibiting any approach to their classic 
spirit. Scriptural and sacred legendary subjects 
were attempted in mosaic on a large scale; they 
were laboured in composition, gorgeous in gilding 
and colour, with groups of unnaturally tall, stiff 
figures, in splendid vestments, designed with little 
attention to drawing, expression, or perspective. 
Such was Byzantine art, and it created so large a 
number of Byzantine artists, that at various times 
many emigrated to seek a less crowded field of 
enterprise. 

‘*The cities on the coast of Italy appear to have 
been their favourite resort; but there is reason to 
believe that they were diffused in various direc- 
tions, and flourished in every part of the Christian 
world in which they could find patronage. Venice, 
in particular, was a sort of art colony from Byzan- 
tium, the members of which not only painted, but 
taught. In other Italian cities, gorgeous displays 
of Byzantine taste adorned both ecclesiastical and 
palatial edifices ; these works often excited native 
talent, which arising from such models, and 
directed by such masters, necessarily, at first, 
assumed a Byzantine character. Artists thus 
created, possess no ordinary claim on our respect, 
as the precursors of the great Italian schools of 
painting. 

“Some interesting examples of Byzantine art: 
are in the collection of Prince Wallerstein, brought 
into this country in 1847, and exhibited the fol- 
lowing year in Kensington Palace; they were 
chiefly scriptural or legendary subjects, with one 
or two attempts at ecclesiastical illustration. ]” 


As an example of the two authors in com- 
panionship, we may quote their notice of 
Giotto, one of the earliest masters of the 
earliest Italian school, at a time when art was 
emerging from Pagan to the Christian style: 

‘*Giotto, born in 1276, in the village of Ves- 
pignano, some miles distant from Florence, was 
the son of a common lIabourer, called Bondone. 
He was one of those privileged beings whom 
nature, occasionally, enriches with her most valu- 
able gifts ; she created him at once a sculptor, an 
architect, and, above all, a great painter. Had it 
not been for the subtle penetration of Cimabue, 
this combination of talents would, probably, have 
been lost to the world. One day, while the latter 
was going from Florence to Vespignano, he ob- 
served a young shepherd copying on a rock, with 
a pointed piece of chalk, one of the goats confided 
to his care. Cimabue, surprised by the vigour 
and correctness of the drawing, immediately con- 
ceived the idea of making his new acquaintance 
an artist, and proposed that the youth should 
accompany him to Florence. Giotto, like a duti- 
ful son, replied, that if his father would give his 
consent, lie would follow him with pleasure. 
Cimabue hastened to Bondone, whom it was not 
difficult to persuade to accept a proposal so advan- 
tageous. 

**Giottu, when he arrived in Florence, was 
transported with admiration on beholding the 
works of his protector. One day, when alone in 
the studio, he remained in such a state of ecstasy 
before one of his paintings, that he did not per- 
ceive his master’s return. He was in tears, over- 
powered by excessive emotion. Cimabue ap- 
proached him, and asked why he was weeping. 
‘It is,’ he said, ‘on account of the sorrow I feel, 


in a manner that threatened jte complete annibila- when reflecting on the time that must elapse befoge 
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_ Ishall be able to produce such a masterpiece.’ 
He profited so well by his lessons, and the coun- 
sels he received, that, in a few years, he surpassed 
his instructor. 

“Giotto was the first who gave the example 
of those graceful forms, which, at a later time, 
Raphael was to render immortal, by elevating 
them to the sublime. He particularly attached 
himself to Nature as his model and guide ; and by 
making her, as it were, constantly sit to him, 
abandoned altogether the Byzantine traditions. 
He revived the art of portrait-painting, which had 
for a long period fallen into decay ; and to him 
we owe the transmission of the severe and attenu- 
ated features of his friend Dante Alghieri, the 
illustrious Ghibeline. [A good idea of the style 
ef Giotto may be gathered from a series of careful 
wood-engravings, copied by Mr. Oliver Williams, 
from the frescoes executed by this artist, in the 
Arena Chapel, at Padua, and published by the 
Arundel Society ; a most interesting publication, 
that reflects great credit upon the excellent society 
under whose auspices it has been produced. } 

‘*The life of Giotto presents a succession of 
works of the highest importance. His first pro- 
ductions were several frescoes for the church of 
Santa Croce, at Florence, and a painting for the 
‘high altar of that church. The museum of the 
Louvre possesses the masterpiece which he painted 
for the Pisans ; the subject of which is The Brand- 
ing of Saint Francis. It is to him also, that we 
owe the remarkable mosaic called La Navicella 
(the Skiff), which is to this day an object of admi 
ration in the Vatican, and which represents the 
Apostles in the ship, and Christ raising Peter from 
the waves. We cannotafford space for the enume- 
ration of his various paintings; he left works in 
all the cities he visited. 

‘*He is much less known as a sculptor. In 
1334 he was named architect of Florence, and it 
was there that he died in 1336, after having de- 
signed and constructed, at Santa Maria del Fiore, 
the Gothic campanile, or bell-tower, three hundred 
feet high—a graceful and elegant monument, 
which Charles the Fifth wished he could put into 
a casket ; thinking it too beautiful to be gazed at, 
every day, by the people. Even if such durable 
works did not recommend the name of Giotto to 
posterity, it would nevertheless have outlived the 
lapse of centuries. Two immortal poets, Dante 
and Petrarch, after having honoured him with their 
friendship and their counsels, have rendered him 
for ever celebrated; the first, by consecrating 
several verses in the ‘ Divina Commedia’ to his 

raise ; the second, by bequeathing to a noble of 

‘adua, in his will, as a most acceptable gift, a 
Madonna by the hand of the great artist. 

‘*[The works of Giotto show a decided advance- 
ment. Christian art displays itself more fully 
and with greater decision ; it must not, however, 
be forgotten that the artist was a sculptor, and 
evidently not ignorant of the antique. Many of 
his single allegorical figures possess a statuesque 
character, and traces of the classic spirit may be 
found in several of his larger groups: but he has 
made such suggestions subservient to the Christian 

of his style. To him the credit is fairly 

due, of having founded a School, and created a 
national taste. His pictures are mostly admirable 
as scriptural illustrations, which are both impres- 
sive and truthful. He enters upon the expression 
of human feelings in his sacred, as well as in his 
historical subjects, evidently with the conviction, 
that the object of his art lay in that direction, 
rather than in meretricious ornament, and artificial 
types of character ; and the resources of his genius 
are sufficiently evident in his series of illustrations 
of the life of St. Francis, for the church of St. 
Francisco, at Assisi; in his Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents ; in his Reswrrection of Lazarus, and other 
come of another grand series executed by him, 
the Chapel of the Madonna dell’ Arena, in 
Padua. As may readily be believed, in England 
examples of Giotto are extremely rare; a portion 
of a fresco representing St. John and St. Paul, in 
the possession of Mr. Samuel Rogers; The Last 
Supper, in the Gallery of Lord Ward; and The 





Coronation of the Virgin, in the collection of Mr. 
Davenport Bromley, are the only examples with 
which we are acquainted. | 


Passing the works of Raphael, Correggio, 
and the Caracci, and of the Neapolitan school, 
of which Salvator Rosa was so distinguished 
a representative. We select for extract the 
translator’s general summing up of the pro- 
gress of painting in Italy :— 

“TOn a careful review of Italian Art we cannot 
avoid coming to the conclusion, that if it be in- 
debted for its advancement to its eminently Chris- 
tian character, to its abuse of its capabilities in il- 
lustration of sacred history and doctrine it as cer- 
tainly owes its decline. When its legitimate pur- 
poses began to be lost sight of, and it was pressed 
into the service of religion merely as an attractive 
advertisement for different clerical fraternities, or 
by way of fictitious evidence of the divine institu- 
tion of the Church of Rome, the decay of its spi- 
ritual influence was as apparent as the diminution 
of its intellectual expression. The different mo- 
nastic bodies in Italy gladly availed themselves of 
the skill of the ablest painters within their in- 
fluence, for the decoration of their churches and 
monasteries, but were not satisfied unless the 
founder and celebrated members of their order were 
represented, enjoying in a greater degree than the 
members of any rival fraternity the protection of the 
Virgin Mary. Hence, in Holy Familys, it became 
a common thing, in defiance of chronology, to see 
the monastic habit in a conspicuous place close to 
the divine personages, introduced into the picture ; 
following this example in paintings presented to 
religious houses, the donor rarely failed to have 
himself delineated ‘in the habit as he lived,’ asso- 
ciating with the Saviour and his Apostles, or some 
goodly company of saints and angels that formed 
the group depicted ; and the artist, to compliment 
his patrons, not only introduced their portraits into 
scriptural subjects, but made them appear as the 
divine or sacred personages that were represented 
on the canvas ; the worst feature in this prostitu- 
tion of art is the frequent introduction of the tiara 
into the most sacred representations ; sometimes it 
appears on the head of the first person of the Tri- 
nity, more frequently on that of St. Peter. In a 
painting of The Ascension, in our possession, the 
dead Saviour surrounded by Angels bearing the 
instruments of His passion, is received into the 
arms of God the Father, clothed in pontifical vest- 
ments, while the Holy Ghost hovers above His 
head. Not unfrequently, to vary a subject that 
had already become too familiar, objects were in- 
troduced into scriptural scenes that, even more than 
the falsification of costume, were destructive of 
everything resembling reverence or devotion. Such 
treatment of such subjects degraded the artist ; we 
therefore cannot feel surprised at the degradation 
of the art. 

“The change from a spiritual to a classic ideal 
was easy—many of the forms the undoubted crea- 
tion of the latter having been appropriated—but 
pressed into the service of its ecclesiastical patrons, 
the classic feeling became exaggerated and hack- 
nied, and in a short time another change was de- 
manded. Nature now became the great teacher, 
and if her nobler lessons had been followed, Art 
might yet have enjoyed a long reign in Italy ; but 
the multiplication of social illustrations, executed 
with uniform academic excellence, suggested extra- 
vagance or reduced the artist to a closer imitation— 
in either direction Art was sure to degenerate—the 
outré took the place of the elegant, and vulgarity 
was superseded by mediocrity. ]” 


Of the German schoo] we give as specimen 
M. Valentin’s biographical notice of Henry 
VIII.’s favourite painter, and the translator's 
additions entire :— 

‘‘Hans Holbein, born at Basle, in 1498, received 
no other lessons in his art than those given to him 
by his father, a mediocre painter, originally from 
Augsburg, of whose talent there now remain no 
proofs. Gifted with the happiest disposition, he 
perfected himself merely by his own efforts, and 











saw his reputation slowly increase. After having 
produced several excellent paintings for amateurs, 
Holbein was employed in painting and in deco. 
rating public edifices, in which he displayed re. 
markable talent. He painted a village dance for 
the fish market at Basle, and decorated the walls 
of the cemetery of the same town with his famous 
‘Dance of Death,’—an ingenious allegory, where 
he represented every condition of life ; kings and 
shepherds ; rich and poor; old and young. He 
executed, at the same time, for the Town Hall, 
‘The Passion of Jesus,’ in eight compartments, 

‘¢ Although Holbein painted with his left hand, 
no style was foreign to him ; he cultivated, with 
equal success, painting in fresco, in distemper, in 
oils, and even miniatures. He drew in pencil, and 
his: pen-and-ink drawings show rare facility. It 
is impossible to judge of his life and of his tastes 
by the style of his painting. How, indeed, could 
it be imagined that the artist who appears to have 
had the patience to count all the hairs in the grey 
head of the famous Erasmus, and of the venerable 
Thomas More, was a prodigal, careless, joyous 
companion, and brave, even to temerity? Eras- 
mus, who had allied himself in close friendship 
with him during his residence at Basle, endea- 
voured to bring him back to a more regular line of 
conduct, and forwarded to him a copy of his 
‘Praise of Folly.’ The painter, enchanted with 
the descriptions of the various kinds of folly traced 
by the able pen of the Dutch doctor, undertook, in 
his turn, to represent them in the drawings which 
he sketched in that copy, and sent it back to his 
friend. 

‘‘Some time afterwards, Erasmus persuaded 
him to go to England. Holbein determined upon 
this journey all the more willingly, that he had 
been anxious for a long time to quit his own 
country. On his arrival in London, with letters 
of recommendation to the Chancellor More, and 
with the portrait of Erasmus, their mutual friend, 
he was received by that minister with great dis- 
tinction. King Henry the Eighth, a great amateur 
of painting, having been invited to a féte given by 
his Chancellor, had an opportunity of seeing several 
paintings by Holbein. He was so struck with the 
perfection of these works, and expressed so much 
admiration, that More requested him to accept 
them. <A few days afterwards the Chancellor pre- 
sented the artist to the King, who appointed him 
his painter, and said to the minister—‘ I restore to 
you, with pleasure, the presents which you have 

e me, since you present to me the artist.’ 

‘*Holbein executed for Henry the Eighth several 
remarkable paintings. The King was so delighted 
with his talent, his character, and his conversation, 
that he took a great liking to him, and allowed him 
perfect freedom of speech. The following anecdote, 
inserted in the preface to the ‘ Praise of Folly,’ at- 
tests the great protection which painting enjoyed 
at the court of England. One day, when Holbein 
had shut himself up alone in his studio, to paint a 
picture on which he wished to bestow all his care 
and attention, one of the great nobles of the court 
wished to force open the door, in order to see him 
using his brush ; Holbein had, at first, recourse to 
politeness, to excuse himself from opening the door ; 
but the nobleman persevered, and the painter per- 
sisted in refusing. At last, wearied by the impor- 
tunity, he became angry, and, opening the door, 
seized the nobleman by the shoulders and threw him 
from the top to the bottom of the stairs, which put 
him in a miserable plight. The artist, in order to 
avoid vengeance, leaped out of the window, and 
ran to implore the protection of the King, to whom 
he ingenuously related the adventure. The King 
promised him his pardon, on condition that he 
should apologize to the courtier; and he had the 
kindness to retain him with him to give the 


offended person time to calm his fury. The noble- | 


man, bruised by his fall, and with his face cut and 
bleeding, had himself carried into the presence of 
Henry the Eighth, and demanded justice. The 
King listened at first, and tried to induce him to 
pardon the painter; but, when he observed that 
his exhortations merely increased this man’s all 
mosity, he thus addressed him ;—‘ Sir, I forbid 
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you, as you value your life, to attempt that of my 
painter ; know that there exists between you two 
an immense difference; of seven peasants I can 
easily make seven earls like you ; but of seven earls 
I ean never make a Holbein.’ The nobleman, ter- 
rified, threw himself at the feet of the monarch, 
and promised not only to put an end to his resent- 
ment, but also to become the protector of the 
artist. 

“The high favour enjoyed by Holbein at the 
court of England survived that of his worthy Me- 
cenas—the unfortunate Sir Thomas More. He 
painted the portraits not only of the King, the 
Princes and Princesses, but also of all the great 
people of the kingdom ; and spent, in foolish ex- 
travagance, the immense sums he had obtained 
from the generosity of his patrons. He died in 
London, of the plague, in 1554, greatly in debt. 

‘ Although Holbein was a very talented man, he 
neither studied the art with that vivacity of imagi- 
nation which is admired in the Italian and Spanish 
artists, nor with that ardent faith which holds the 
place of genius in some of his fellow-countrymen. 
He never quitted the ungrateful and prosaic soil of 
reality. It was always with a mathematical ex- 
actness—a wonderful precision of imitating nature— 
that he was enabled to produce the expression and 
the character of his models. 

“(Though known asa celebrated portrait painter, 
Hans Holbein executed both historical and sacred 
pictures with marked success. In the Dresden 
Gallery his representation of the Virgin Mary as 
the Queen of Heaven is an impressive picture, and 
deserves all that Frederick Schlegel and other 
critics have said in its praise. At the feet of the 
Virgin kneel the family of the Burgomaster, Jacob 
Meyer, of Basle, for whom the picture was painted ; 
and their homeliness of physiognomy contrasts 
finely with the pure and elevated beauty of the en- 
throned Madonna. An altar-piece in the Cathedral 
at Frieburg, representing The Birth of Christ and 
The Adoration of the Kings, in which the portraits 
of the donors are also introduced, is another fine 
example of his genius. In consequence of the pa- 
tronage he received in this country, his portraits 





are frequently to be met with. There are sixteen 
at Hampton Court, three at Windsor Castle, and 
others at Longford Castle, Arundel Castle, and the 
ancient residences of the English nobility. Mr. 
Rogers possesses a small head;—one of the 
painter's historical subjects, Henry the Eighth Pre- 
senting a Charter to the Barber Chirurgeons, is at 
Barbers’ Hall; and a picture representing King 
Edward the Sixth granting a Charter to that Hos- 
pital, at the Bridewell. Pepys was anxious to pur- 
chase this, with the laudable object of obtaining a 
good investment. ‘I did think to give 2000. for 
it,’ he says, in his Diary, ‘it being said to be worth 
1000/., but is so spoiled that I have no mind to it, 
and is not a pleasant though a good picture.’ 
Three times this sum has been recently given for a 
picture, bought as a Holbein, for the National 
Gallery, which is neither pleasant nor good. We 
have no lack of true Holbeins—particularly por- 
traits—one or more may be found in almost every 
important collection. They are in the galleries of 
the Dukes of Norfolk, Devonshire, Marlborough, 
Buccleugh and Rutland; and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Marquises of Bute and Exeter, 
Lords Carlisle, Radnor, Northwick, Spencer, 
Shrewsbury, Ashburton, Warwick, Suffolk and 
Pembroke. 

**In those of Sir John Boileau, Messrs. Bull, 
Fuller Maitland, Labouchere, Blundell Weld, Sey- 
mour, Holford, Neeld, Miles, Martin, Meynell In- 
gram, Charles Wynn, Wentworth, Tomline ; and 
at Cambridge and Liverpool are other examples— 
in all, between seventy and eighty. ]” 


We are much pleased with the design of 
this work, and with the agreeable style of its 
execution, and may return to it once again 
for a notice of the French school of painting. 
While it points the way to a field of wider 
and more original research, it may be accepted 
as a useful handbook of present reference. 





Traditions and Superstitions of the New 
Zealanders: with Illustrations of. their 
Manners and Customs. By Edward Short- 
land, M.A. Longman and Co. 


From his long residence in New Zealand, 
and intimate acquaintance with the language 
and manners of the people, more reliance may 
be placed on the statements of Mr. Shortland 
than on those of many passing travellers, who 
have recorded their observations on the same 
subjects. In this volume are collected mis- 
cellaneous notices of the traditions and super- 
stitions of the islanders, with illustrations of 
their customs and manners as they exist in 
parts remote from European influence. The 
work commences with an a into the 
probable origin of the population of the 
islands. The native traditions are narrated, 
but they are too vague and poetical to be of 
much value to the ethnologist. From such 
fragments of tradition as seem worthy of 
attention, and from comparison of the lan- 
guage with that of other regions of the Pacific, 
Mr. Shortland gives the following as the re- 
sult of his own consideration of the subject : 


‘Tt seems probable that the course of migration 
to Polynesia Proper was principally by way of the 
Sandwich Islands; because it would have been 
impossible for the brown race to pass eastward by 
the more direct route of New Guinea, and the 
chain of islands stretching from it to Polynesia, 
without encountering a hostile race, whom they 
had only been able partially to overcome; and 
because, after quitting the Ladrone Islands, by 
keeping to the northward till they fell in with 
westerly winds, they might reach the Sandwich 
Islands, and from thence the Marquesas, or the 
Society Islands, quite as easily as by steering a 
more direct course towards them in opposition to 
the trade wind. The voyage from the Sandwich 
Tslands to the Marquesas or Society Islands would 
not be attended with so great difficulties for a canoe 
as might perhaps be thought; for a canoe, unlike 
a boat, is most safe when kept in the trough of the 
sea, and the course that the north-east trade would 
therefore oblige a canoe to be steered would carry 
her from the Sandwich Islands towards the more 
eastern Polynesian Islands. 

“We will suppose that a fleet of canogs, such as 
spoken of in the traditionary history of the New 
Zealanders, equipped for a voyage of discovery, 
with the best means in the power of the inhabit- 
ants, were to sail from the Sandwich Islands in a 
southerly direction. Some of them would probably 
fall in with one or other of the islands of tropical 
Polynesia, while some might pass through the 
whole of them from north to south without dis- 
covering any. ‘These last on encountering the 
south-east trade-wind would find it necessary to 
steer a more westerly course, which would carry 
them towards New Zealand; and, on losing the 
trade-wind, if the voyage was made in the summer 
season of that hemisphere, the prevailing winds 
being then northerly and easterly, they could hardly 
miss falling in with some part of the coast of New 
Zealand, extending as it does from north to south 
more than six hundred miles. 

‘¢ For all these considerations, we are inclined to 
attach credit to the traditionary account preserved 
by the New Zealanders of the voyage of their an- 
cestors from Hawaiki, and to place that terra in- 
cognita in the Sandwich Island group. 

““Mr. Ellis in his account of the Sandwich Is- 
lands states, that the most general and popular 
tradition prevailing among the inhabitants of Ha- 
waii is, that their ancestors came from Tahiti. In 
Oahu, another of the group, it is also believed, that 
the ‘ first inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands were 
a number of persons who arrived in a canoe 
from Tahiti, and who, perceiving the islands were 
fertile, and inhabited only by gods or spirits, took 
up their abode on one of them, having asked per- 
mission of the gods and presented an offering, 

t 





which rendered them propitious to their settlement,’ 


It is worthy of remark, as confirming the relation- 
ship between this people and the aborigines of New 
Zealand, that the ceremonies here referred to are 
precisely similar to those employed by the natives 
of New Zealand in their unconverted state, on 
arriving at any strange country. ee 

‘¢The present native inhabitants of New Zealand 
are evidently, to a certain extent, a mixed race, 
containing among them two elements, one of which 
may be called the pure Indian, the other being the 
Papuan. The marked characteristics of the former 
are a brown or copper-coloured skin, black hair— 
straight, wavy, or curling—and a tolerably well- 
formed nose, sometimes even aquiline. While 
those in whom the Papuan element is most marked 
have the skin much darker, the hair black and 
crisp (but not growing in separate tufts like that 
of the true-blooded Papuans), the nose flat and 
broad at the nostrils, and the lips more full and 
prominent. Between these extremes, every inter- 
mediate variety of feature may be met with among 
the New Zealanders; but their prevailing type of 
feature is the Indian. 

“To account for this mixture, some persons 
have suggested that a Papuan race was found in 
possession of the country by the ancestors of the 
New Zealanders when first they arrived, and that 
the mixed breed has sprung from alliances between 
the two races. It has even been stated, that the 
Papuan element belongs more especially to slaves, 
who are supposed to have sprung principally from 
the subdued and degraded race. I have never 
been able to satisfy myself, however, that this 
latter statement has any trustworthy foundation, 
having remarked the crisp hair to prevail equally 
among the rangatira (gentleman) class, as among 
slaves. Besides, the traditions of the New Zea- 
landers speak of the country being uninhabited at 
the arrival of their canoes from Hawaiki; and in 
the other islands of Polynesia a proportion of the 
population is similarly found to have the Papuan 
character of feature. 

‘*These traces of a mixed race are easily accounted 
for by supposing, as indeed appears certain, that 
the Indian Archipelago and the Malay Peninsula 
were primitively inhabited by Papuans, and that 
the brown or copper-coloured race, whom we have 
called Indian, invaded their country and took pos- 
session of parts of it; for a long time must have 
elapsed between their first invasion of the Malay 
Peninsula and their conquest of the Philippine 
Islands, from which point we suppose the ancestors 
of the Polynesians to have migrated. And during 
the interval, in which the two races remained so 
nearly in contact, while the one was being sup- 
planted or absorbed by the other, no doubt alliances 
must have taken place between individuals of op- 
posite sexes, giving rise to the appearances of a 
mixed race now observed.” 


The superstitions of the New Zealander 
resemble, in their general character, those of 
all savage people. In their ideas of super. 
natural power, the influence of good and evil 
spirits, and the forms and ceremonies of reli- 
gion, resemblances to similar beliefs and 
usages of other people are noted. In one 

oint the superstitions of the islanders have 
argely determined their social life and mane 
ners. A separate chapter is devoted to the 
illustration of the custom of tabooing, as we 
are accustomed to call it :— 


“The word tapu, commonly written tabou, is 
used in the same sense in the Sandwich Islands, in 
the Society Islands, and, as far as is known, in 
the other islands of Polynesia. It is probably 
derived from the word ta, to mark, and pu, an 
adverb of intensity. The compound word tapu, 
therefore, means no more than ‘marked thoroughly,’ 
and only came to signify sacred or prohibited in a 
secondary sense ; because sacred things and places 
were commonly marked in a peculiar mauner, in 
order that every one might know that they were 
sacred. 

“The fundamental law on which all their super- 





stitious restrictions depend is, that if any. thing 
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tapw is permitted to come in contact with food, or 
with any vessel or place where food is ordinarily 
kept, such food must not afterwards be eat by any 
one, and such vessel or place must no longer be 
devoted to its ordinary use ; the food, vessel, or 
place becoming tapu from the instant of its contact 
with an object already tapu. 

‘*The idea in which this law originated appears 
to have been, that « portion of the spiritual essence 
of an Atua, or of a sacred person, was communi- 
cated directly to objects which they touched, and 
also that the spiritual essence so communicated to 
any object was afterwards more or less retrans- 
mitted to any thing else brought into contact with 
it. It was, therefore, necessary that any thing 
containing the spiritual essence of an Atua should 
be made tapu, to protect it from being polluted by 
the contact of food designed to be eat; for the act 
of eating food which had touched any thing tapu 
involved the necessity of eating the sacred essence 
of the Atua, from whom it derived its sacredness. 

* * * 


‘* By neglecting the law of tapu, Ariki, chiefs, 
and others peculiarly the objects of the care and 
protection of Atua, are subject to their displeasure 
more than persons in a humble station of life, and 
so are afraid to do a great many simple but neces- 
sary acts in private life, which must, therefore, be 
done by slaves, and by such females as are exempt 
from the law of tapu. For this reason, persons of 
the sacred class are in the habit of eating their 
meals in the open air, at a little distance from their 
dwelling-houses, and from the spot where they and 
their friends usually recline. Some few are so very 
sacred that each must have his food served up to 
him on a separate dish, and if he is unable to eat 
all that has been placed before him, the remainder 
must either be thrown away, or kept for his sole 
use when next hungry, by being placed in a sacred 
receptacle devoted to that purpose ; for no human 
beng would dare to eat what so sacred a person 
had left on his plate. In villages whose inhabi- 
tants are chiefly heathen, these private larders are 
still used. Their shape is that of a house, though 
no larger than an ordinary sized box, and being 
stuck on top of posts six or seven feet high, they 
are rather conspicuous objects in their court-yards, 
which can hardly fail to excite the curiosity of a 
stranger. 

‘‘The dread lest the residue of their meal 
should be eat by another person has been the cause 
of a very singular custom, namely, that guests 
always carry away with them all they are unable 
to eat of the food which is placed before them, 
even if they afterwards take the first opportunity 
to throw it away secretly. This practice still pre- 
vails to a great extent, notwithstanding the very 
general adoption of a new religion and new 
manners. 

‘* Shortly after the settlement at Auckland was 
founded, the chief of the neighbouring tribe hap- 
pened to call one day on a gentleman who held an 
office under the Colonial Government. This gen- 
tleman was not able to converse with the chief in 
his own language ; but being desirous to secure 
his good offices, thought the best way of making 
friends would be to give him something to eat. 
Accordingly, a leg of mutton from which he had 
just dined was again placed on the table, with a 
dish of potatoes. The chief ate all the potatoes, 
but did not seem to relish the mutton. However, 
true to the usages of his country, when he had 
done eating, he called to one of his attendants who 
sat outside the door to bring a basket, and then, 
taking up what was left of the leg of mutton, he 
very gravely placed it therein, and bidding his 
friend adieu, in the laconic phrase of his country, 
- * Remain where you are, sit,’ walked off, leaving 
his host, quite new to the manners of the New 
Zealanders, petrified with astonishment. 

* * * 


‘Since the introduction of Christianity, the 
fear of tapu has gradually grown weaker, and the 
observances connected with the ancient supersti- 
tions have very generally fallen into disuse. By 
the elder persons, however, the old belief is more 
or Jess retained. Frequently, when I have been 











travelling in company with a party of natives, 
among whom were one or more of the sacred class, 
the latter have separated themselves from the com- 
munity on reaching the night’s resting-place, and 
remained by their own solitary sacred fire. In 
former days, the huts used in travelling by sacred 
persons were always distinguished by their posts 
being daubed with red ochre, to prevent the law 
of tapw being inadvertently broken ; and, for the 
same reason, sacred persons painted their bodies 
and clothes with the same red substance, that they 
might leave a mark behind them where they rested. 
These practices still prevail to a limited extent.” 


Of the rude literature of the New Zealand- 
ers, Mr. Shortland gives some very interest- 
ing notices. They possess some taste for 
poetical composition, and have numerous pro- 
verbs handed down from remote periods. Of 
the various kinds of chants, songs, and other 
rhythmical pieces, specimens are given. Some 
of these, even in the translation, display much 
poetical feeling, and their war songs and boat 
songs are bold and spirited. Of the odes here 
are two, as translated by Mr. Shortland. The 
first is the plaint of a young woman forsaken 
by her lover :— 

‘‘Look where the mist hangs over Pukehina. 
There is the path by which went my love. Turn 
back again hither, that may be poured out tears 
from my eyes. It was not I who first spoke of 
love ; you it was who made advances to me, when 
I was but a little thing. Therefore was my heart 
made wild. This is my farewell of love to thee.” 


The following is a lament by Te Rauparaha 
for his native place Kawhia, abandoned by 
him. Honipaka is a hill at Kawhia. Mata- 
riki is the name for the Pleiades, the appear- 
ance of which above the sea marks the com- 
mencement of the year :— 

‘There far away is the tide of Honipaka. Alas! 
thou (Honipaka) art divided from me. The only 
tie which connects us is the fleecy cloud which 
drifts hither over the summit of the island which 
stands clearly in sight. Let me send a sigh afar 
to the tribe, where the tide is now flowing—the 
leaping, racing, skipping tide. Oh! for the breeze, 
the land-breeze, the stiff breeze. That is my bird, 
a bird that hearkens to the call, though concealed 
in the cage. Oh! for the wind of Matariki; then 


.Te Whareporutu and the great Ati-awa will sail 


swiftly hitherward. So ends my song of love.” 


Specimens are given of the native eloquence, 
with the following account of their forms and 
modes of oratorical delivery :— 


“Their orations called taki, delivered on state 
occasions, are composed according to certain reco- 
gnised laws regulating their form and arrangement. 
The speaker commences generally by chanting a 
song which bears some reference to the subject 
under discussion. _ After this follows the first part 
of the speech. Here the speaker sets forth his 
grievances and enunciates the principles of action 
acknowledged as tika, or just, by his countrymen, 
by which his conduct has been regulated. He then 
breaks off to sing another short song, intended to 
illustrate the subject still further. After this comes 
the second part of the speech, or the conclusion. 

“The rule of introducing a song into their 
speeches is so generally adhered to, that it is very 
usual for those who have embraced Christianity to 
substitute for the song some verses quoted from 
the translated Bible or Prayer-book. And I re- 
member once hearing an elderly chief named Paki, 
who was a Christian in little more than in name, 
introduce into a rather warlike speech the Lord’s 
Prayer, the sense of which he took the liberty to 
altar in a remarkable manner ; for, after the words 
‘forgive us our trespasses,’ instead of saying ‘as we 
forgive them that trespass against us,’ he substi- 
tuted the words ‘but we can’t forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ 

‘The elder part of the audience always under- 
stand perfectly the application and meaning of the 


| songs thus introduced in quotation, and on hearing 





them have no difficulty in judging what are the 
intentions of the speaker. Not so the younger 
men: to them, as well as to the foreigner, although 
he has a good knowledge of the language, large 
portions are a mystery if unaided by explanations, 
Notwithstanding this, the audience invariably pay 
the greatest attention to the speaker. They may 
be said, literally, to hang on his words; while 
from time to time the older and more experienced 
interpret in a low voice, to those who sit near 
them, the obscure passages. 

‘While delivering his address, the speaker gene- 
rally walks forwards and backwards along an open 
space of a few yards left unoccupied for that pur- 
pose. As he advances he spouts out each sentence, 
the rapidity of his advance increasing often to a 
run as the sentences are shorter and more abrupt, 
and the expressions more vehement. The run is 
sometimes terminated by a leap, both feet descend- 
ing together on the ground, as it were, to show 
more decidedly than by words the resolute deter- 
mination of the speaker. The sentence being thus 
ended, he walks back slowly and silently to the 
place from which he started, preparing himself for 
the next period. Such is the action added to ex- 
pressive movements of the arms and bedy which 
gives force to their words in the more emphatic 
parts of their orations, when they intend to hurl 
reproaches and threats at their adversaries. Dur- 
ing the narrative, descriptive, and persuasive parts, 
their action is moderated. ‘They then no longer 
pace or run up and down; but content themselves 
with more or less motion of the arms and body, 
often remarkably elegant and expressive.” 

In the course of his work Mr. Shortland 
introduces remarks on several subjects con- 
nected with the political and commercial in- 
terests of the islands. Such are the state- 
ments and suggestions as to the sales of land, 
and the native rights of property, a source of 
much difficulty in the relations cf the colo- 
nists with the islanders. A chapter is also 
devoted to the description of the culture and 
preparation of New Soden flax (Phormium 
tenax), to which greater attention will be 
directed, if the supply of Russian hemp should 
continue to be interrupted by the war. 





The Mosaic Record in Harmony with the 
Geological. Constable and Co. 
A NEw attempt to reconcile the apparent 
discrepancy between the Mosaic and_geo- 
somieed records has been made in this volume, 
which Hugh Miller has described as a 
singularly ingenious and suggestive little 
treatise. The author commences by giving a 
statement of the various theories of former 
writers on the subject, none of which he 
considers satisfactory. The first was that 
suggested by Dr. Chalmers so long ago as 
18u4, and adopted by Professor Buckland in 
his ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ assuming an 1n- 
definite period to elapse after the first verse 
of the first chapter of Genesis. Each day's 
work is introduced by the expression * And 
God said,” the same copulative (}) being used 
as in the beginning of verse second. The 
writer of the present work says that there is 
nothing to warrant any interposition of an 
immeasurable space under the shelter of the 
‘‘and” in the second verse, and not in other 
verses where the same connecting or transitive 
particle occurs. The hypothesis of Cuvier 
and others is then examined, according to 
which the days are made to represent, not 
natural days of twenty-four hours, but indefi- 
nitely long periods. Miller adopts this view 1n 
so far as the Mosaic record is supposed to indi- 
cate the general order of the geological eras— 
the age of plants, the age of reptiles and birds, 
and of mammals, corresponding to the third, 
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fifth, and sixth days of Moses. To this and 
all theories founded on the broad interpreta- 
tion of days, the author objects as unsupported 
by philology—* the word ‘day’ in Hebrew 
never meaning a period of indefinite length.” 
Dr. Pye Smith, in his ‘Scripture and Geology,’ 
adopts the suggestion of Thaleeass as to the 
indefinite period after the general statement 
of the fact of creation in verse first; but the 
peculiarity of his theory is, that he applies 
the remainder of the Mosaic narrative, not to 
the whole earth, but only to that small por- 
tion of it in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Eden. This may appear to lessen, but, in 
fact, leaves the difficulty as great as before. 
From the unsatisfactory nature of this, and 
of all previous explanations, many have been 
led to regard the whole Mosaic narrative as 
“a myth,”—a poetical and popular account 
of events of which no accurate knowledge is 
revealed. After criticising all these attempted 
solutions, the writer of this treatise propounds 
his own theory ; according to which the solu- 
tion is to be sought, not in the plan of crea- 
tion, but in the form of the revelation. He 
thinks that the narrative of Moses does not 
relate to the events as they actually occurred, 
but as they passed in vision before the writer’s 
mind, while he was in a spiritual trance similar 
to that in which the visions of prophecy re- 
corded in the Apocalypse were seen. Accord- 
ing to this theory Moses, as a-seer, records a 
vision vouchsafed to him, the vision of the 
history of creation, which was divided into 
six “fits,” or parts, figuratively called days; 
the nights representing the intervals of repose 
in his mind between the successive revela- 
tions. The events set down under each day, 
therefore, apply to what was seen by the 
writer in each portion of the vision :— 

“On our theory, time is not involved in the 
Mosaic narrative at all. The seer described suc- 
cessive events as they were painted on his fancy, 
but of the time required for their development he 
had no knowledge. In relation to his perceptions, 
the creation of heaven and earth, the state of the 
latter, and the work of the first day, were suc- 
cessive events ; in point of fact, they may have 
been spread over many ages. This plainly follows 
from the nature of a vision, and does not require 
any torturing of and to obtain an ‘indefinite 
period.” We have no intention of examining the 
works of the first, second, and fourth days. 
Scripture and Geology do not there come into 
collision. There is a difficulty, certainly, in 
accounting for the absence of the sun during the 
first three days, but we prefer to leave that un- 
explained in the meantime. Perhaps a knowledge 
of the earth’s condition in these early times is 
requisite, before a solution can be expected. At 
any rate, we have shewn that this arrangement 
was connected with an important moral purpose 
in the theocratic government.” 


In supporting this theory the author has 
first to establish his view as to the probable 
mode of inspiration under which the Mosaic 
record was produced. This is the most in- 
genious and plausible part of the book :— 


“We shall first state the view that we have 
adopted, and then prove it from Scripture. 

‘‘Were the words that Moses wrote merely 
impressed upon his mind by the Spirit of God? 
Did he hold the pen, and another dictate words 
which the writer did not understand? We hardly 
think any will be bold enough to maintain 
this view of the inspiration enjoyed by Moses, and 
provided a better can be found, it would be waste 
of time to argue it down. Did he then see in 
vision the scenes that he describes? The freshness 


and point of the narrative, the freedom of the 
description; and the unlikelihood that Moses was 
an unthinking machine in the composition, all in- 








dicate that he saw in vision what he has here 
given us in writing. He is describing from actual 
observation, and this was one way in which 
prophecies were communicated to men. Who has 
not felt that in Isaiah liii., the prophet is painting 
from life; that his thoughts are moving round 
some central object, and that both mind and eye 
are fastened on some visible being? And does not 
even Balaam exclaim,—‘He hath said, which 
heard the words of God, and knew the knowledge 
of the most High, which saw the vision of the 
Almighty, falling into a trance, but having his 
eyes open?’ (Numb. xxiv. 16.) Was not this 
the nature of the trance into which Peter also fell? 
(Acts x. 10.) And is there not the case of John, 
to which we shall afterwards advert? If, then, 
God can call up the future before the mind of man, 
certainly he can also call up the past, for man can 
do this himself. But when man surveys the past, 
the events connected with the object of thought 
are all compressed into one picture, arranged in 
due order of time, no doubt, but without those 
breaks in the succession that occur in the reality. 
Imagination crowds the events of years into 
seconds; and God, who always avails himself of 
natural laws, thus made the events of ages pass in 
a brief space of time before the minds of His 
prophets. Why should this not also have been 
the case with Moses, in the composition of a nar- 
rative which details a history that no mortal man 
then knew? He is merely describing what the 
spirit of inspiration made to pass in review before 
his own mind. He fell into a trance, like the 
Apostle Peter, but his eyes were open; he could 
mark what took place in the vision that floated 
before his divinely enlightened imagination, and 
the darkness which stole over the scene, when the 
vision began to fade, seemed to him to be caused 
hy the approach of night. In other words, each 
‘day,’ or ()j’, contains the description of what he 
beheld in a single vision, and when that faded it 
was twilight. There is nothing forced in sup- 
posing that after the vision had for a time illumined 
the fancy of the seer, it was withdrawn from his 
eyes, in the’same way that the landscape becomes 
dim on the approach of evening. Did not the 
sheet in Peter's trance seem to be let down from 
heaven, and drawn up again? And why may not 
night in Moses’ vision have seemed to cover the 
landscape imprinted on his fancy? Most truly, 
therefore, could he describe the dawn and twilight 
as bounding the day. From this point of view a 
‘day’ can only mean the period during which the 
divinely enlightened fancy of the seer was active. 
While all continued bright and manifest before his 
entranced, but still conscious soul, it was ‘ day,’ 
or ‘light.’ When the dimness of departing en- 
lightenment fell on the scene, it was 373, the 


evening twilight. Hence we can understand why 
the seer speaks of seven days, but of only sic 
evenings ; for seven different scenes passed before 
his enlightened imagination, but only six times did 
the curtain fall before his fancy. The seventh 
scene was continued onward to the giving of the 
law, and is proceeding still; but the corresponding 
evening has not yet come. In these alternations 
of light and darkness on the fancy of Moses, we 
find the meanings of ‘day’ and ‘evening.’ The 


visions dawn (773) upon the mind of the seer, 


who, full of the deepest interest, watches the 
rising glory, and marks its progress, until the 
dimness of deepening twilight (393) shuts it 
from his eyes. Of course it is not maintained here 
that each vision occupied a whole natural day, or 
that when darkness fell on the fancy of the seer, 
he awoke from his trance. For anything that we 
know to the contrary, these visions may all have 
been comprised in one period of inspiration ; only 
the darkness, which shut the scene out from the 
eye of Moses, was as much an effect of the divine 
agency as the scene itself. 

“The first’ question that naturally presents 
itself now is, does the narrative in Genesis carry 
within itself any evidence that it was communi- 





cated by God in vision to some seer? We believe 
it does. We presume it will be allowed that the 
words ‘God said,’ and ‘God called,’ which occur 
so often in the first chapter, imply the presence of 
some one, who heard and reported the counsels of 
the Most High.” 


The author then proceeds to illustrate his 
view of inspiration by references to many 
passages of Scripture. A very obvious ob- 
jection to the theory as applied to the narra- 
tive in the first chapter of Genesis is thus 
anticipated by the writer :— 

‘Many will ask, Do you mean to say that 
Moses actually saw the splendid trees, the huge 
lizards, and the enormous elephants of past ages ? 
that he looked upon the continents, the islands, 
the seas, the rivers of former eras? that he saw 
the plains swarming with herds of mammals, and 
the rivers or seas crowded with gigantic reptiles ? 
We are not framing hypotheses ; we believe that 
we are building up facts, and the following truths 
will deprive such attempts at a reductio ad 
absurdum of their force. First, any one can call 
up these scenes before his own fancy; for a 
knowledge of the races of animals that peopled the 
earth in past ages will enable him to realize what 
might then have been seen on its surface. Books, 
written on this subject, contain these descriptions ; 
and how do we maintain an absurd or unusual 
thing in supposing that God imprinted on the 
fancy of Moses, scenes which modern science 
enables a man of ordinary ability to paint on his 
own? But, second, let us examine the analogy 
of Scripture. John tells us, that, ‘in the spirit,’ 
he saw living creatures very different from any on 
earth; that he saw men hiding themselves in dens 
and rocks ; that he saw sun, moon, and stars, moun- 
tains and islands. He describes horses, locusts, 
and dragons; he saw the multitude of the re- 
deemed; and he looked upon the assembled 
myriads who stood before the judgment-seat. At 
one time he describes the sea, at another he ob- 
serves a river flowing with a garden on its 
banks, and at a third he perceives an inhabited 
city. These things were all seen in vision, and are 
not less strange than any we suppose to have been 
imprinted on the fancy of Moses ; those who allow 
that the former were presented to the mind of 
John, cannot regard it as unlikely that the scenes 
of the earth’s past history would be presented to 
that of Moses.” - 


We cannot afford space to follow the writer 
in his application of the theory to the particular 
narratives of the six days’ work, and in his 
attempt to explain the general correspondence 
of the brief statements of the record with the 
ascertained facts of science. The following 
remarks on the amount of agreement to be 
looked for are philosophical in their matter 
and temperate in their spirit :— 


“‘The analogy of prophecy leads us to reject the 
likelihood of finding the Mosaic days in perfect 
agreement, as to number and creation, with the 
periodsof Geology ; and then we shall prove that the 
purposes, which this record was meant to serve, 
entirely set aside that idea, First, let us examine 
the analogy of the prophetic writings in this 
respect. What would we think of the author who 
should make the sections of a history of the world 
correspond with the seals of John in the Revelation, 
and the chapters embrace the events of a trumpet 
or a vial? If it would be amusingly absurd to 
write the history of Europe on this plan, we cannot 
seeanything more reasonable in the expectation, that 
the historical periods of Geology should closely 
agree with the Mosaic days of vision. The ends 
of the historian and the prophet, or seer, are 
different, although the matter on which they work 
is the same, and therefore their ways of viewing 
and grouping that matter cannot agree. What 
right, then, have we to maintain that the inspired 
historian of past events, unknown to man, should 
carry the precision and details of science into his 
narrative? General agreement is all that we 
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look for in the one case, and analogy might teach 
us the propriety of requiring nothing more in the 
other. In the visions of Daniel, also, no one 
expects to find any thing beyond the broad features 
of the world’s future, (Dan. vii. and viii.,) while 
the events that ushered in successive changes are 
passed over in silence. We believe, indeed, that 
the attempt to find more than a general agreement 
between the days of Moses and the periods of 
science, is the rock on which many friends of reve- 
lation have made shipwreck.” 











Our general impression with regard to the 
whole treatise is, that if “‘no more than a 
general agreement between the days of Moses 
and the periods of science is to be found,” no 
great advantage is gained by the theory pro- 
pounded by the author. It explains the diffi- 
culty of the narrative seeming to imply a ter- 
restrial spectator of the events anterior to the 
creation of man. This is so far good, and the 
analogy between the style of the Mosaic record 
and the prophetic Apocalypse is ingeniously 
pointed out. We are also made more clearl 
to see the design of the brevity of the iecied, 
and the reasons of only a few leading points 
being selected for notice, not so much on the 
score of their actual importance, as on their 
bearing upon the subsequent subjects of the 
sacred record. But we do not see that any- 
thing is gained by denying the interpretation 
of an indefinite period to the word “ day.” 
In the author’s own theory of successive 
visions the word has an indefinite application, 
except he means that each vision lasted exactly 
twenty-four hours. The philological criticism 
is also wholly grsundless, the word in Hebrew 
often meaning an indefinite period, as for in- 
stance in Exodus xiii. 10, and many other 

sages. Where the idea of indefinite time, 
ong or short, is admitted, there is no need to 
object to the epochs of geologists, during which 
the changes on the earth’s surface are sup- 
posed to take place. We may admit the 
author’s philological theory of vision and in- 
+ met without denying the geological 

eory of successive epochs as advocated by 
Cuvier, Miller, and other men of science. 





A Visit to the Seat of War in the North. 
Translated from the German of Lascelles 
Wraxall. Chapman and Hall. 

Wirurn a short time the whole of the Baltic 

fleet will have returned from the northern 

seat of war. Already the whole of the 

French ships are in their own harbours, 

and only a part of the steam fleet remains 

at Kiel with Sir Charles Napier. After 
the high hopes entertained as to the exploits 
of that mighty expedition, it is natural 
that some popular disappointment should 
prevail as to the actual results. To have 
swept the Russian navy from the sea, 
and forced it to skulk behind their granite 
batteries, to have destroyed the enemy’s com- 
merce, and to have kept every disposable force 
on the alert over these coasts, thereby pre- 
venting reinforcements being sent to the south 
of Europe,—these are the chief results of the 

Baltic expedition of 1854. The capture of 

Bomarsund, which to popular intelligence 

appeared a greater event, was of smaller con- 

sequence, though important as an experiment 
on the vaunted strength of the Russian for- 
tresses. To any who are still disposed to 
blame Sir Charles Napier for not havin 

achieved more splendid results, we commen 

the perusal of this little volume, the produc- 
tion of an impartial foreigner, in which the 
formidable obstacles, both natural and artifi- 


cial, are described, which an advancing foe 
must overcome in the Baltic and adjoining 


seas. Here isthe account of the fortifications 
of Cronstadt:— 


** The fortifications of Kronstadt are very exten- 
sive. They were commenced by Peter the Great, 
who entertained the correct opinion that this point 
must form the key and advanced post of his capital. 
He had Fort Kronstadt built, and the island itself 
strengthened by a second citadel; these however 
were mere wooden buildings, surrounded by forti- 
fications of wood. His successors continued the 
works he had commenced, which Paul I. completed, 
by covering the Risbank Rock with works, beneath 
whose guns all vessels entering the bay must 
pass. This fort has only recently been put into a 
thorough state of defence, and is calculated for 
sixty guns, in two tiers, seawards, casemated with 
granite and timber. 

‘‘At the present moment the fortifications of 
Kronstadt mount five hundred heavy, and innu- 
merable small guns, two hundred of which enfilade 
the entrance in every direction. The mouth of the 
Neva is approached by two channels, the northern 
one of which passes between the village of Siisterbiick, 
celebrated for its ordnance and anchor forges, and 
Fort Alexandrewsky, held by a garrison of 750 
men, and armed with 120 thirty-two-pounders. 
It lies at some distance from the other fortifications, 
at the south-western extremity of the island, and 
entirely commands the channel, which is rendered 
additionally difficult of navigation by the sandbanks 
and shallows with which it is beset. Since the 
erection of this fort, the passage has been rendered 
utterly impracticable by a double row of piles filled 
with blocks of granite and sunken vessels, which 
extends in a line from the narth-eastern extremity 
of the island to the promontory of Lisi Noss on 
the mainland. 

‘<The southern channel is nearly four miles in 
breadth, but is narrowed in one part by the bank 
of Orienbaum, so as to be only two thousand paces 
across, and is at first only five fathoms in depth, 
but afterwards increases to seven. Every ship that 
approaches has here on either side a mass of fortifi- 
cations built in the sea. To the left, at a distance 
of about eight hundred paces, is the elliptical 
Fort Alexander, built of granite, whose front has 
four tiers of guns, while the flanks have only three, 
but in addition a rampart defended by cannon in 
barbette ; this fort is casemated, and mounts alto- 
gether one hundred and sixteen guns. Eight 
hundred paces further we notice on the right Fort 
Risbank, with three casemated tiers of guns, one 
flush with the water, and armed with sixty guns of 
the heaviest calibre. The channel gradually be- 
comes narrower, until its breadth is only three 
hundred paces, and an approaching enemy then 
comes within the range of the central bastion of 
Fort Peter I. It is situated on the left or north- 
ern side, and has three bastion towers connected 
by ravelins, the first of which enfilades the passage 
as far as Fort Alexander, while the other two com- 
mand the Little Roads. They mount twenty- 
eight guns casemated, and above them the same 
number in barbette; the ravelins only mount 
twenty guns in barbette. The Fort of Kronslot, 
nearly opposite Fort Alexander, is only a rampart 
built in the sea, with three bastions at either end, 
each mounting ten guns in casemates, and ten in 
barbette. The rampart that connects them is 
armed with twenty guns. 

‘‘But if the enemy has left all these fortifications 
in his rear, he must still expect the most formida- 
ble reception in the so called ‘ Little Roads,’ for 
here he is exposed, on the left hand, to the fire of 
the seventy guns and twelve mortars of the haven 
wall,—which is a thousand paces in length, but on 
which the gunners are unprotected; and directly 
before him he has the already mentioned Fort 
Menschikoff, which attacks the assailant in the 
most vulnerable part, namely by concentrating its 
fire on the bows. i 

‘*In short, it would require not only great skill 
but also a considerable amount of good fortune, to 











take Cronstadt, even if it were not defended by the 


fleet. This is composed, according to the latest 
returns, as follows :— 


9 frigates 
8 brigs ee ee 
15 schooners . . ... =... 150 
10 steamers, of 3500-horse power 86 


30 ships of the line, mounting . 2468 guns 
el ok oe oe 
” 
” 
” 


72 ships, 3282 guns; 


to which we must add a considerable number of 
gunboats.” 


In noticing the little seaport of Port Baltic, 
about thirty miles to the south-east of Revel, 
an account is given of the only instance in 
which (with the exception of a gunboat action 
the year previously) Russian ships have 
measured their strength against the English: 


‘In 1810, while asquadron of ten Swedish ships 
and two English,—the Implacable, commanded 
by Sir Byam Martin, and the Centaur, Captain 
Sir Samuel Hood,—were cruising in the Baltic, a 
Russian fleet of ten ships of the line was signalled 
as coming from Hangé. The two English vessels 
sailed in advance of their allies, and attacked the 
most powerful vessel in the Russian fleet, the 
Sewolod, which was disabled within half an hour. 
The enemy tried to escape, and in order to prevent 
this the English wished to bring up the Swedish 
ships, which were thirty miles off; but in the 
meanwhile their conquered opponent was taken in 
tow by a frigate. This induced the two vessels to 
make a renewed attack, by which they beat off 
the frigate, but were themselves in turn attacked 
by the whole Russian fleet. This however did 
not prevent them from burning the Sewolod, 
which had run aground in the roads of Raagerwick, 
and after taking the whole crew prisoners, they 
made their escape.” 


When Sir Charles Napier was sent to the 
Baltic, though there was but one opinion as 
to his daring and his determination, some 
doubts were entertained as to his caution and 
judgment, qualities as necessary as skill and 
gallantry in a commander. The scruples even 
of Lord John Russell on this score must now 
be removed. If the Russians have displayed 
wise discretion in keeping their ships safely 
sheltered beneath the batteries of Sweaborg 
and Cronstadt, the English admirals have 
with equal prudence os fp attacking these 
strongholds until provided with all the means 
requisite for ensuring success. To have made 
the attempt this season would have only in- 
volved a cruel and needless waste of life and 
of resources. 








NOTICES. 


The Angel in the House; The Betrothal. 

John W. Parker and Son. 
TuHE poetry in this volume, except for the gratifica- 
tion of the author and his friends, scarcely deserves 
the handsome and elegant typography in which it 
appears. A quiet and respectable clergyman, 
living apparently in the cathedral close of Salis 
bury, narrates in verse the story of his loving, 
wooing, and winning a fair and amiable lady, and 
describes with somewhat prosaic minuteness the 
history of his courtship and betrothal. After # 
long account of the Dean and his three daughters, 
the timid swain tells how he gets the length of 
speaking to the father over his wine, about his 
beloved Honoria :— 


“The ladies rose. I held the door, 

And sigh’d, as her departing grace 
Assnred me that she always wore 

A heart as happy as her face; 
And, jealous of the winds that blew, 

I dreaded, o’er the tasteless wine, 
What fortune momently might do 

To hurt the hope that she’d be mine. 
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I had not stopp’d, as some men had, 
At Wrangler and Prize Poet; last, 
He hoped the business was not bad 
I came about: then the wine pass’d. 
“A full glass prefaced my reply : 
T loved his daughter, Honour: he knew 
My estate and prospects: might I try 
To win her? In his eyes tears grew. 
He thought ’twas that. I might: he gave 
His true consent, if I could get 
Her love. A dear, good Girl! she’d have 
Only three thousand pounds as yet: 
More by and bye.” 
Rural rambles follow, among which here is one 
scene at Stonehenge :— 
“ By the great stones we chose our ground 
For shade; and there, in converse sweet, 
Took luncheon. On a little mound 
Sat the three ladies: at their feet 
I sat; and smelt the heathy smell, 
Pluck’d hare-bells, turn’d the telescope 
To the country round. My life went well, 
That hour, without the wheels of hope: 
And I despised the Druid rocks 
That scowl'd their chill gloom from above, 
Like churls whose stolid wisdom mocks 
The lightness of immortal love.” 

The happy man—and he calls himself Felix—wins 

Honoria; and the closing lines of the last idyl leave 

them thus :— 

“So she beside me sat her down, 
Excused from dignity and care, 
And I submitted to the crown 
No choice was left me but to wear.” 

Were it not for the seriousness of the poem, and 

the respectability of the publisher, we should 

regard the whole book as a burlesque, or a mis- 
chievous piece of waggery perpetrated on worthy 
people at Salisbury. 

A Description of some Important Theatres and other 
Remains ir Crete. By Edward Falkener. 
Triibner and Co. 

In the seventh number of the ‘Museum of Clas- 

sical Antiquities’ Mr. Falkener published, from an 

Italian manuscript of the sixteenth century, en- 

titled ‘La Descrizione dell’ Isola di Candia,’ a 

general description of the antiquities of Crete, -ac- 

companied with a table of ancient itineraries and a 

map of theisland. To that interesting pauper the 

present treatise is published as a supplement, con- 
taining extracts from another manuscript, of the 
sixteenth century, written in 1586, by Onorio 

Belli, a learned physician, who was distinguished 

in his day as a naturalist and an antiquary. Mr. 

Falkener gives a general analysis of Belli’s manu- 

script, and translates those parts relating to the 

best preserved and most important antiquities. 

Maffei, Bocchi, and other authors, refer to this 

manuscript with the highest praise, and express 

their hope that it may see the light. In Baglioni’s 
collection, Lettere d’Huomini illustri del secolo 

xvii., published at Venice, in 1744, the following 

passage occurs, in a letter from Marco Velsero to 

Pignoria, quoted by Mr. Falkener :— 

‘“Oh, how this description of ancient and 
modern Candia, written by Sig. Belli, physician 
and botanist, full of drawings of ancient buildings 
and Greek inscriptions, makes my mouth water ! 
Is it possible that in Italy, and particularly in 
Venice, which has such relations with that island, 
good taste should so far have perished that sufficient 
funds cannot be raised to defray the expense of 
publication of a work of so much merit and learn- 
ing ! ” 

_ Of the work thus so highly spoken of the more 

important parts are now presented to archeolo- 

gists, along with plans and drawings of the more 
remarkable places and monuments. The descrip- 
tions of the theatres are of great interest, especially 
as illustrating the difference between the Etruscan 
and Greek, and again between the Greek and the 

Roman theatres. In the notes on other Cretan 

monuments, and onthe coins, of which engravings 

are given, Mr. Falkener introduces remarks on the 
general history and antiquities of the island. 

An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New 
Testament. With Remarks on its Revision upon 
Critical Principles. By Samuel Prideaux Tre- 
gelles, LL.D. Bagster and Sons. 

Tuis work, on an important department of sacred 

literature, seems to have been prepared with ex- 

smplary diligenceand care, Besides an interesting 

















history of the labours of Ximenes in the famous 

Complutensian edition, Dr. Tregelles narrates 

various particulars about the editions of the New 

Testament by Erasmus, Stephens, Beza, the 

Elzevirs, Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, and Griesbach; 

with an account of his own collations and critical 

studies, during his researches in Paris, Germany, 
and England. His work appears well adapted to 
direct the biblical student in the best track of 
inquiry; and as a historical account of previous 
labours, and the rules which should guide future in- 
vestigation, Dr. Tregelles has produced a work 
valuable and attractive. Although his work 
is principally occupied with the text and 
letter of the New Testament, the author is careful 
to warn his readers that such studies are but the 
means to an end, and exhorts them to ‘‘ remember 
that the Scripture has been given us, not as that 
on which our iminds are to rest with any mere 
intellectual interest,” but as the revelation of truth 
effecting the spiritual and eternal welfare of man. 

The latter part of Dr. Tregelles’ volume contains 

a collation of the critical text of Griesbach, Scholz, 

Lachmann, and Tischendorf with that in common 

use. 

Contributions to British Paleontology. By Fre- 
derick M’Coy, F.G.S. Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Co. 

In this volume are collected a series of papers 
which have been published at intervals during the 
last six years in the ‘ Annals of Natural History.’ 
Descriptions are given of 360 species and several 
genera of fossil Radiata, Articulata, Mollusca, and 
Pisces, from the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and 
Paleozoic strata of Great Britain. Mr. M’Coy, 
formerly Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
the Queen’s University of Ireland, is now Professor 
of Natural Science in the University of Melbourne. 
As author of various works on British fossil geo- 
logy, and fellow worker with Professor Sedgwick 
in the treatise on ‘ British Paleozoic Rocks and 
Fossils,’ Professor M’Coy holds a conspicuous 
place among the geologists of the day. In his new 
sphere of labour in Australia he will doubtless .be 
usefully and honourably engaged in enlarging the 
krowledge as well as in teaching the principles of 
the department of science to which he is particu- 
larly devoted. 





SUMMARY. 


THE first number is published of a new monthly 
periodical, The Statist (Mitchell), intended to con- 
vey both scientific and popular information on sta- 
tistical subjects. It is edited by R. Thomson 
Topling, Esq., F.S.S. The prefatory notice gives 
the following list of the proposed contents of the 
work—actuarial cases of particular interest, actu- 
arial formule, reviews of statistical and actuarial 
works, notices of works recently published, notes 
and queries on statistical subjects, original tables, 
and correspondence. The first number contains 
several important and interesting papers. 

A pamphlet on The Present Doctrinal State of 
the Church of England, Considered in Connexion 
with Popular Education, by the Rev. J. Duncan. 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.), advocates secular instruction in common 
schools, leaving the doctrinal parts of religion to 
the separate care of parents and clergymen. The 
author argues on the ground of the popish tenden- 
cies displayed by a large and increasing section of 
the Anglican Church, rendering it in his opinion 
unsafe to make the clergy officially the directors of 
education. A poem on the persecutions of the 
Waldenses in 1686 and 1689, by the Rev. David 
Drummond, a Scottish minister, Rome's Red Foot- 
prints in the Alps (Hall, Virtue, and Co.), gives 
graphic descriptions of the cruelties perpetrated in 
these regions, with reflections suggested by the re- 
cords of the period. The subject is one of painful 
interest, but we doubt if the plain narrative is im- 
proved by being turned into metre. The author 
feels strongly, and in this case we suppose ‘ facit 
indignatio versum.’ 

A new edition, enlarged, with illustrative notes, 
is published of Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and 





other Poems, translated by M. Montagu (Hat- 


chard). Since Mr. Montagu first published his 
version of the famous poem, the works of Schiller 
have become much more generally known in this 
country, and numerous translations of his poetry 
have been made. Of the Song of the Bell alone, 
we think we remember at least six versions, besides 
those found in the larger volumes of Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, Mrs. wring, and others, who have 
appeared as formal translators of Schiller’s works. 
Mr. Montagu’s volume will be received with 
welcome by admirers of the poet, and if they are 
sometimes offended by the translator's render- 
ings, they will always be pleased with his zeal 
and ingenuity. The notes contain a great store 
of somewhat discursive but entertaining and in- 
structive matter. 

The Dream of Pythagoras, and other Poems, by 
Emma Tatham (Binns and Goodwin); Five 
Dramas, by an Englishman (Saunders and Otley) ; 
Sylvina, a Play without a‘Name; Retribution; 
Love without Money, and Money without Love; 
and the Governess ; or, a Voyage round the World; 
are the titles of these plays, which are worthy of the 
notice of those who take interest in native drama- 
tic literature, intended rather for perusal in the 
study than for performance on thestage. With con- 
densation and modification, some of them might 
prove more suitable for acting than most of the 
foreign importations to which managers too much 
confine their choice. 

The second volume is published of Johnson’s 
Lives of the English Poets, edited by Peter Cun- 
ningham, F.S.A. (Murray). Many of the editor’s 
notes are of much interest, and indicate the con- 
tinued care and research employed in the conduct 
of the work. ‘The Life of Savage’ is the last in 
the present volume. ; 

Of Kelly’s Post Office London Directory we will 
only say this year, that increasing efforts have been 
made to render it complete ; but it is not void of 
blunders, and “those who live in glass-houses 
shouldn’t throw stones.” On turning to the 
Court Guide for a name and private address, we 
found both incorrect and cruelly mangled. 
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Crabb’s (G.) English Synonymes, 8vo, cloth, 10th edit., 15s. 
Creed (The) and the Church, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Danicl’s Great Period, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Ferrier’s (J.) Institutes of Metaphysic, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
Galbraith’s and Houghton’s Manuals, feap., sewed, each, 2s. 
Gleig’s School Series: Voltaic Electricity, 18mo, sewed, 1s. 
on Light and Heat, 18mo, sewed, 1s. 
Goldsmith’s (0.) Deserted Village, Illustrated, cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Gwilt’s (J.) Encyclopedia of Architecture, 8vo, 3rd ed., £2 2, 
Hall’s (Mrs. 8. C.) Sketches of Irish Character, new edit., 8s, 
Hannover’s (A.) Microscope, 8vo, cloth, reduced, 3s. 6d. 
Hind’s Arithmetic, 7th edition, 12mo, boards, 4s. 6d. 

Home Life in Russia, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Homilist (The) post 8vo, cloth, Vol.3, 6s, 6d. 

Hope Campbell, 12mo, boards, 4s. 6d. 

Hubert's (Rev. H. M. 8S.) Homiletical Sermons, 12mo, cl., 4s. 
James’s (M.) Ethel, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Jenner’s (S.) Truths, Conflicts, &c., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Killen’s (J.) Our Friends in Heaven, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
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DISCOVERY OF FRANKISH ANTIQUITIES AT 
ENVERMEU. 


Tue Abbé Cochet (Inspecteur des Monuments 
Historiques de la Seine Inférieure) has been pro- 
ceeding with his archeological investigation of the 
Merovingian cemetery of Envermeu, discovered in 
1850 during the works of the road from Bolbec 
to Blangy; and this last research has been still 
more productive of scientific results than the pre- 
ceding. The space explored has been about thirty 
metres long by twelve broad. In this strip of 
ground several rows of graves were discovered in 
the direction of south to north, the orientation 
of the body being from east to west. Some of 
them merely lay from north-east to south-west, as 
though they had followed, for these, the east and 
west of different seasons. About fifty graves were 
examined, the greater part of which had been 
violated and pillaged more than a thousand years 
ago. It is really frightful to witness how com- 
monly interments were violated and pillaged in 
Merovingian and Carlovingian times. While 
tracing these robberies, of such frequent occur- 
rence, in the bosom of the earth, we more readily 
understand the severity of the Capitularies, and 
the Salic, Burgundian, Ripuarian, Visigoth, Bava- 
rian, and other laws against such crimes. We 
also can well comprehend the question in a German 
test of conscience of the ninth century, cited by 
Ozanam in his ‘Germans before Christianity,’— 
‘* Hast thou never robbed and plundered a grave ?” 
said the priest to his barbarian penitent. 

The robbers of those days knew-as well as the 
best antiquaries of the nineteenth century that 
the wealth of the Gallo-Roman and Gallo- Frank 
was more especially at the girdle, on the breast, 
near the head, but never at the feet. Thus, gene- 
rally in the ransacked graves, of which we are now 
speaking, the legs have remained untouched, and 
the vessel at the feet has never stirred. In fact, 
what would these treasure-hunters have done with 
a vase? This has preserved for us a number of 
vases, not less than forty, of all forms. The 
greater part were of grey or black earthenware ; 
some were of white, and two or three of coarse red 
earthenware. The form was that of our bowls 
and sugar-basins. On one occasion a black patena 
was found placed in a damaged state in the ground. 
Some of these vessels had been at the fire. The 
greater part had not been used; they contained 
nothing, and for the most part had been deposited 
singly. Four glass vases have been collected, all 
at the feet. One was a small bottle or ampulla— 
this was by itself; another was a drinking cup 
placed in a pail or bucket, of which we shall make 
mention later; the remaining two were a bowl 
and cup, found together near an earthen vessel. 
The axes, always found at the feet, were six in 
number. Sometimes they were alone, but gene- 
rally laid cross-wise with a lance. Besides the 
ordinary francisca, a form of axe has been met 
with this time with a straight blade, open and 
spread out, which has not been seen before in the 
valley of the Eaulne, although it has already been 
met with in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, at 
. Selzen, at Mayence, and several parts of France, 
especially at St. Marguerite near Dieppe, at 
Houdan near Mentes, and at Remennecourt in 
Lorraine. At the height of the knees were the 
bucklers, three of which were found. Unfortu- 
nately, it was only possible to save one umbo. The 
handles and the framework, composed of a rod of 
iron, were in pieces. The wmbo which has escaped 
possesses large-headed nails covered with a plating 
of silver. It belonged to a warrior armed with a 
rich and long sword, 





Near the waist were found two double-edged 
swords, enclosed in a wooden sheath covered with 
leather. One of them, 88 cent. long, is furnished 
above and below with silver ornaments. 

Four sabres, or scramasaxes, indicate the graves 
of warriors. The large iron blades still showed on 
each side the double channel, said to have been 
destined to hold poison. The sheaths were only of 
skin or leather. 

The number of iron knives was from fifteen to 
eighteen, for the most part enclosed in leather 
sheaths. Very often quite a small bronze buckle 
fastened this knife, by means of a strap, to the 
principal belt. With the knife, which was at oncea 
weapon and a household instrument, it is well to 
connect four pair of scissors or shears similar to 
those which are found in the Roman graves. 
These scissors were accompanied by an iron instru- 
ment of a spiral or corkscrew form, that one may 
consider as being intended to pierce leather, and 
perhaps wood. The buckles, from eighteen to 
thirty in number, -were of iron, of bronze, and 
of silver, or a compound of silver. Three bronze 
clasps presented engraved designs, whilst two plates 
of iron offered damasquinures, unfortunately effaced 
by rust. 

The iron lances, sometimes found at the feet, 
sometimes at the head, were twelve in number. 
The most remarkable, certainly, was a javelin of 
around form, and a metre in length. It seems to 
have been furnished with two sharp points. An 
angon of this sort was found in Lorraine, by M. 
de Widranges, of Bar-le- Duc. 

Two precious jewels have been obtained by this 
research. The one is a ring of pure gold weighing 
four grammes and six decigrammes. The hoop, 
worked with the hammer, is simple, but the setting 
is ornamented by two rows of indentations, as are 
the vases, and as were, at a later period, the 
arches of the Romans. <A fine garnet is set in it 
with much care. The other is an earring, also of 
pure gold, weighing seven grammes, and of ten 
centimetres in circumference. The polygonal ball 
which forms the pendant is worked in a manner 
worthy of St. Eloi, to whose times it may be 
attributed. 

But in archeology there are objects more precious 
than gold, and of this number we will quote four 
wooden pails, ornamented with bronze gilt. Such 
relics, three of which are perfectly well preserved, 
are rarely met with in Frankish graves. The 
Ahbé Cochet had not found a single example, till 
now, during the vast number of his explorations. 
These four pails, the width of which varies from 
twenty to twenty-two cent., were composed of 
small oaken staves of about the thickness of a 
centimttre. On the topmost hoop, which is a 
broad circle of bronze, gilt, are two loops, with 
artistic devices carefully engraved. A moveable 
handle, from ten to twelve cent. in height, plays 
on these two loops. This handle is covered with 
small engraved rounds. Below were three rounds 
of iron, which unfortunately have perished. 

A pail of the same description has been found 
near Wiesbaden, in Germany, and exists in the 
Museum of that town. Another was found near 
Verdun in 1740, and a third at Xanten, near the 
Rhine, in 1838. These last have been mistaken 
for head-ornaments or crowns, by MM. Houben, 
Oberlin, and Schepflin. The discovery of Enver- 
meu decides the question, and these four pails are 
so many decrees against dissentients. Pails of 
the same kind with those of Envermeu are also 

met with in the Saxon graves of England. How- 
ever, no example is quoted in that country so well 
preserved as these of Envermen, which will thus 
be accounted among the most curious ornaments 
of the Museum of Rouen. Among some English 
antiquaries these pails pass for having been used 
to hold liquors at feasts. This much is certain, 
that one of the Envermeu pails still contained a 
glass cup. They were probably deposited in the 
graves in a lingering spirit of Paganism. As they 
were all with warriors, one may perhaps consider 
them as the cans of centeniers of that period. By 
the side of two of these pails were found two pa- 


swan’s neck. Near to a third was a large plateau, 
of very fine bronze, once gilt, and similar to those 
found at Selzen on the Rhine, at Verritres near 
Troyes, at Fairford in England, and elsewhere. 
Finally, the last and most curious object, per- 
haps, because so far it appears unique of its kind, 
is a coffer, casket, or erarium. This box, made 
of tolerably thick wood, as the bronze nails which 
adhere to the fittings are still two centimetres long, 
opened with alock, the keyhole and bolt of which 
can readily be made out. Each of the angles was 
furnished with bronze work terminated in a trian- 
gular pattern. The front, where the hole of the 
lock is still seen, was covered with a bronze plate 
29 cent. long, and 17 cent. wide, and entirely 
worked au repoussé. The prevailing devices be- 
sides the border are flowers, rounds, or triple circles, 
that were surmounted by studs of some metal, 
doubtless more fragile, as they are wanting. In 
the centre is a large star. The part of the lid 
which decended over the front of the box was very 
prettily decorated with cartouches containing 
flowers, with circles, stars, and fantastic animals, 
This sort of ornament reminds one very much of 
the illuminations that adorn the covers of the By- 
zantine, Saxon, and Carlovingian manuscripts, 
This box, entirely empty and thrown in disorder 
into the grave, further proves the violation of these 
burial places, for it cannot be doubted that this 
casket was placed here entire and filled with 
jewels. 

In one large grave that Durand de Mende 
would willingly have called a cavern, ‘spelunca,’ 
there were found a dozen cramp-irons, which were 
formerly buried in the thick sides of a chest. 
These cramp-irons were evidently intended for 
passing cords or straps in order to make the coffin 
more portable. It is known that in the first ages 
of Christianity, the cemeteries were few, and the 
dead were carried from far, particularly to the 
cemeteries of deaneries like Envermeu. 

At the bottom of two different graves were found 
an entire skeleton of a horse, a peculiarity pointed 
out by Tacitus, and which is not without example 
in the interments of that day. In 1842 Sir H. 
Dryden found an entire skeleton of ‘a horse in the 
Saxon cemetery of Marston St. Laurence, North- 
amptonshire. 

At Envermeu, close to the skeleton of a horse, 
was found an iron bit, precisely like the Roman 
bits. At the side were two bronze rings, which 
must have served as part of the horse furniture. 
Horses’ heads, bits, and shoes, have been also 
found in Caenby, in England; at Selzen, in Ger- 
many; at Charnay, and at Douvrend, in France; 
and, above all, at Tournay, in the famous tomb of 
Childeric. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue ‘ Atheneum’ admitted into its columns last 
week a letter from Professor Retzius, of Stockholm, 
complaining of a statement made by us on the 
30th of September, reflecting on the literary re- 
searches and character of M. Geoffroy, a gentleman 
commissioned by the French Government to 
Sweden, to investigate some records of Scan- 
dinavian literature, Professor Retzius writes as 
follows :— ‘‘ Professor Geoffroy was here some 
years ago, and again this year the whole summer, 
to examine the old despatches from the Swedish 
envoys in France. I found him an extraordinary 
solid, hard-working man, who understood our lan- 
guage, old as well as new, exceedingly well. He 
was also well acquainted with English. He hada 
better knowledge of our history than any other of 
his countrymen I ever knew. He worked day and 
night in reading, extracting, and copying MSS.— 
few of which had ever been looked at except by the 
Secretaries of the Foreign Office. I found hima 
man of amiable, modest character, just as we find 
the best kind of our own countrymen, without the 
vanity and superficial cleverness too common 
among Southern literary travellers. I know that 


he found ancient French MSS., I think from 
monasteries, from the end of the middle ages— 





teras of bronze, with a handle terminating in a 


MSS. which nobody here had ever noticed beyond 
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the titles ; and Prof. Geoffroy is in a good way to 
give his countrymen a better view of Swedish 
history than they now possess in their own lan- 
guage.” We fully appreciate the readiness of 
Prof, Retzius to do justice to the literary character 
of a collaborateur which has been rather sharply 
assailed, but it is clear that neither he nor our 
contemporary are aware of the kind of charlatanry 
that attaches to some of M. Geoffroy’s proceedings. 
He may have worked diligently at the documents 
referred to, but it is admitted, even in the foregoing 
letter, that they were already known by their titles, 
and this work, however diligent, does not constitute 
the ‘discovery’ which M. Geoffroy has had the bad 
taste so pompously to announce in the Paris papers. 
But this is not all. Letters have been received 
from Sweden, as we said before, casting a ridicule, 
not underserved we have reason to know, on the 
value and even literary integrity of some of M. 
Geoffroy’s labours, and M. Leouzon le Duc, an 
author of no mean repute, engaged on a similar 
mission three years ago, has had occasion to write 
to the ‘Presse’ in order to establish his claims. 
“T think right,” says M. le Duc, ‘‘to declare, if 
only to preserve my right of priority, that the most 
important of the historical documents mentioned as 
having been obtained by M. Geoffroy, were 
collected by me in Sweden, on the occasion of my 
last visit to that country in 1851-2.” 

We record with regret the sudden death this 
week of Mr. Nisbet, of Berners Street, the 
well-known publisher, chiefly of books of a reli- 
gious class. Apart from his connexion with the 
trade departments of literature, a respectful tri- 
bute is due from us to the memory of one who 
has long been distinguished for his zeal and acti- 
vity in many public schemes of benevolence and 
philanthropy. Of the Booksellers’ Provident In- 
stitution he was one of the founders, and an active 
director and liberal patron. In supporting chari- 
table and religious institutions, both in London 
and in his native country of Scotland, his gene- 
rosity was unbounded ; and in the management of 
various societies, hospitals, and other public insti- 
tutions in the metropolis, he took an active personal 
share. To the establishment and support of schools, 
churches, and Christian missions at home and 
abroad, he was also a liberal contributor. Mr. 
Nisbet was a native of Kelso, where, some years 
since, he built and endowed a church and school. 
Though he came to London when young, to his 
eatly Scottish training he felt that he owed the 
formation of his character and much of his success 
in life. and he took a warm interest in all that re- 
lated to educational and ecclesiastical affairs in his 
native country. Few men have spent a life of 
more active and honourable usefulness, and many 
are the circles in which his welcome presence and 
genial influence will be missed. 

The overcrowding of the London graveyards 
render the opening of the great cemetery at 
Woking a very acceptable piece of intelligence, 
but there is something distasteful in the London 
Necropolis and National Mausoleum Company 
celebrating the occasion by a dinner, and drinking 
toasts over the statistics of mortality. ‘‘ Soon after 
five o’clock,” says a puffing report in a morning 
Journal, ‘‘ the directors and others interested in 
the undertaking, (we do not know if a pun is here 
intended,) to the number of 70, sat down, with 
an appetite invigorated with the Woking air, to an 
excellent dinner provided at the Albion.” The 
company appear to have included many clergymen, 
and the chief objects of their convivial meeting 
were the establishment of a Funeral Train from 
the New Cut terminus daily, and a division of 
profits among the shareholders, to the tune of 

from 24 to 70 per cent.” The land of the 
Necropolis Company at Woking, available for the 
purposes of interment, consists of 1700 acres, about 
seven times as much in extent as all the other 
suburban cemeteries put together, and we cannot 
help thinking that the scheme, altogether, is 
carrying things a little to the other extreme. Still, 
48 was somewhat triumphantly announced ‘‘o’er a 
bumper of sparkling wine,” by the chairman, the 
mortality of London is not less than 60,000 a year, 





and the promises of support from various quarters 
rendered them sanguine of the ‘ undertaking.’ 
The evening appears to have passed off with great 
hilarity, although the song of ‘Down among the 
dead men,’ so popular on these festive occasions, 
was respectfully omitted. 

In the inaugural lecture of the Working Man’s 
College, delivered at St. Martin’s Hall last week, 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice gave an admirable address 
on popular education, with a lucid explanation of 
the objects and plans of this new institution. The 
comparative failure of Mechanics’ Institutes in 
London, however prosperous and useful in many 
provincial towns, has led to this new attempt to 
organise a system of self-education and mutual 
improvement. In Sheffield, Nottingham, and, we 
believe, also in Glasgow, ‘“ People’s Colleges” have 
been for some time in active operation, where courses 
of instruction adapted for the working classes are 
efficiently carried on. Under the old system most 
of the lectures connected with Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes and similar associations have degenerated too 
much into mere passing entertainments, or, at least, 
occasions for the diffusion of knowledge of a very 
superficial and unpractical kind. In the People’s 
Colleges it is proposed that lectures should form but 
a secondary part of the system, being supplemental 
to regular courses of tuition in classes to be attended 
by working men. Mr. Maurice, in announcing 
the courses of instruction for the coming session, 
congratulated the assembly on the distinguished 
aid which had been volunteered toward this good 
work, as when Mr. Ruskin is found willing to leave 
his philosophical and eloquent heights to teach the 
first elements of drawing and perspective to the 
humblest artisan who shows a willingness to be 
instructed. The fees are to be very moderate, from 
half-a-crown to four shillings a course. The first 
teachers of the college, the rooms of which are at 
31, Red Lion-square, will give their lessons gratui- 
tously, but it is hoped that teachers will gradually 
be trained from among the working men themselves, 
who will receive salaries. The general design and 
object of the institution is so good that we are un- 
willing to offer any criticism on the details of the 
prospectus, and prefer waiting to observe how the 
scheme practically works. We must say, however, 
that somewhat too wide a range of subjects is con- 
templated, and the programme for each week’s pro- 
ceedings during the current session presents a curi- 
ous medley — the Gospel of St. John, Public 
Health, Geometry, English Grammar, and the Law 
of Partnership, being the first five themes on the 
long list. The introduction of the theological ele- 
ment is not one to be approved. It is well that all 
learning should be consecrated by religion, but there 
are more fitting means, divinely appointed and pub- 
licly recognised, for spiritual culture than lectures 
by the teachers of a People’s College. 

The news this week of the safety of Captain Col- 
linson and his crew, less only three men, is as 
welcome as it was unexpected. In August last he 
was enabled to work his way back into Clarence 
Bay, near Behring’s Straits, and is now on his 
way home vid China. Curious enough, the Enter- 
prise wintered within thirty miles of the very spot 
where Franklin and his patty are supposed to have 
perished. The expedition to the Mackenzie River 
has of course been abandoned by the Admiralty, 
but the overland search for further relics of the 
Erebus and Terror is to be carried out with as 
little delay as possible. No more vessels will be 
dispatched to the icy regions. Our five ice-bound 
discovery ships, and our supplies of stores, remain 
as a legacy to the Esquimaux. 

We learn from Paris that the French govern- 
ment absolutely and entirely rejects the belief, 
which was at one time very general both in 
England and the United States, that the insurrec- 
tion in China is of a Christian character; and that 
to demolish the popular credulity on the subject, 
it has caused several articles, some of them trans- 
lations of publications by the insurgent chiefs, to 
be printed ostensibly in its official organ, the 
‘Moniteur.’ Within the last few days this journal 
has been made to reproduce a long lucubration of 
the ‘‘great kings” at the head of the insurrection, 








and in it the most sacred portions of our faith are 
certainly most scandalously misrepresented, carica- 
tured, and libelled. On the whole, the official 
newspaper of the French government comes to this 
conclusion :—‘‘ We dispute the right of the revolt 
to be called Christian. We have as a guarantee 
for our opinion the Canton element which pre- 
dominates amongst the chiefs and the promoters 
of this civil war. This element, the essence of 
which is inveterate hatred of everything foreign, 
joined to the quality of lettered of all the principal 
actors in this social and political drama, should 
exclude, for whoever has seriously studied China, 
all idea of a sincere inclination of the insurgents 
for Christianism; for the adoption of Chnstianity, 
in whatever form, Catholic or Protestant, would 
necessarily have for its first consequence the ex- 
tension of the influence of foreigners—that is to 
say, barbarians. Now the inhabitant of Canton 
and the lettered man have always been opposed 
thereto. We repeat that we deny absolutely that 
the pretended ‘kings’ of the insurrection are 
favourable to foreigners, and still less to Christians.” 

M. Le Verrier announced at the sitting of the 
French Institute on Monday week that two more 
new Planets had been discovered, making thirty- 
three now known. One was observed in the night 
of the 26th of October by M. Goldschmidt, and 
the other on the night of the 28th of October by 
M. Charconac. They have been named respec- 
tively Pomona and Polymnia. 

Dutch papers state that an artist, at a recent 
sale of furniture at Leyden, bought a dirty old 
picture which appeared to be worth scarcely any- 
thing, but that, having cleaned it, he found to his 
astonishment and delight that it is signed ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt, 1642,” and displays in a striking degree 
all the qualities of the great master. The picture 
is the portrait of an old man, who, from his costume 
and gold chain, appears to have been a magistrate. 

We have this week received from San Francisco 
the first instalment of a ‘ Proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Natural Sciences.’ It consists 
chiefly of technical descriptions of Plants and Fish, 
and cannot fail to be of value to naturalists as 
resulting from local observation. 

M. Guizot, we hear, is busily engaged in pre- 
paring for publication a new and important work 
on the English Revolution—his favourite subject ; 
and M. Cousin is writing one, to be called ‘ Phi- 
losophy of the People.’ 

Mdlle. Cruvelli has ‘demanded and obtained 
permission,” so it is announced, to return to the 
Grand Opera at Paris, which she so scandalously 
abandoned nearly a month ago. The cause of her 
flight is said to have been owing to a ‘‘ misunder- 
standing.” As she has been kindly taken back 
again, let her do her best to serve the theatre she 
has injured, and to please the public she has 
offended. 

The only dramatic novelty of note this week is 
the production of what is described as ‘a melo- 
dramatic spectacle’ at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Schamyl, the Warrior Prophet. It is an imitation 
of one of the ad captandum pieces with which the 
Parisians are at present amused, but the anti- 
Cossack jokes and Russian allusions are miserably 
misplaced in an English theatre. In the plot 
there is something of the obscurity which rests on 
the real history of the warrior-prophet of Circassia. 
The literary department of the play is stolid to the 
last degree; and any intelligent listener cannot 
help feeling something like pity for the actors who 
have to go seriously through such nonsense. The 
principal parts are sustained by Mr. James Vining, 
the Russian Governor of Georgia; Mr. Fisher, 
nephew of the Governor; Mr. Walter Lacy, an 
English physician; Mr. Ryder, Schamyl; Mr. 
Cathcart, Hamil, half-brother of the prophet; Mrs. 
Phillips, Zenda, Schamyl’s mother ; anc Miss Heath, 
daughter of the Prince-Governor, beloved by 
Schamyl. As a spectacle, the piece is presented 
with all the splendour and taste for which the mise 
en scéne of this theatre is distinguished. The views 
of the valley of the Caucasus, of the fortress of 
Achulgo, and the city of Tiflis, are beautiful speci- 
mens of scene-painting, and the moonlight scene 
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of the cutting of the dyke of Koison, and the in- 
undation of the country surrounding the fortress, 
is a wonderful piece of stage effect. The dresses, 
costumes, and the Circassian ballet, please the eye, 
but for any intellectual or artistic gratification the 
whole affair is worthless, and cannot long proveattrac- 
tive. Itwill, no doubt, prove annoying if much scenic 
preparation is lost through the failure of the literary 
part of the work. Yet there are all the elements 
of a good play, and the parts sustained by Mr. 
Ryder, Mrs. Phillips, and Mr. Vining, bring out 
in more unpleasant contrast those allotted to Mr. 
Lacy and Mr. Fisher. If the piece were with- 
drawn for a time, it could easily be remodelled, 
genuine comedy being substituted for the silly 
sayings and commonplace jokes now too abundantly 
introduced. 

Madame George Sand has made another dramatic 
attempt, and it has been very successful indeed. 
Her new piece is called Flaminio, and it is founded 
on her novel of ‘Teverino,’ one of her most. charm- 
ing productions. The plot is somewhat improbable, 
but the characters—the principal ones at least— 
differ from the ordinary stage types, and express 
themselves in a style superior to the conventional 
stage dialogue. The first two acts in particular 
are capital. It is at the Gymnase that the piece 
has been brought out, and it is excellently acted, 
especially by Madame Rose Cheri and Lafontaine. 

Rossini’s Matilda de Shabran has been produced 
at the Italian Theatre at Paris. The cast is very 
strong, comprising Madame Bosio and the élite of 
the troupe. 

A pleasant musical trifle, called Schahaaham IT., 
has been produced at the Théatre Lyrique at 
Paris. 











PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GroLocicaL.—Nov. 1.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq., 
President, in the chair. J. W. Dawson, Esq., 
W. Cunnington, Esq., W. H. Mortimer, Esq., 


and J. H. Murchison, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
The following communications were read:—1. ‘On 
the Occurrence of Gold in South Africa, by R. N. 
Rubidge, Esq., B.M., communicated by Sir R. 
I. Murchison, V.P.G.S. A wideregion in southern 
Africa, to the north of latitude 33° 30’, and three 
times the extent of the British isles, is occupied by 
horizontal fossiliferous strata, characterized chiefly 
by the remains of extinct reptiles (Dicynodon) and 
vegetable remains. These strata were first de- 
scribed by Mr. Bain; they are chiefly sandstones 
with calcareous nodules, the latter often envelop- 
ing the fossil bones. This formation is everywhere 
intersected by dykes and veins of igneous rock 
(basalt and syenite), which are mainly vertical, and 
vary from one foot in thickness to some hundreds 
of yards. They frequently protrude along moun- 
tain ridges; and the basalt also overlies the surface, 
forming the cappings of bills and plateaux. The 
strata are but slightly disturbed, and not much 
altered; and that only close to the dykes. Iron 
and manganese occur in the dykes and the strata. 
Some small nuggets of gold having been found 
near Smithfield (on the Caledon), in the Orange 
River sovereignty (about latitude 30° 10), Mr. 
Rubidge and Mr. Paterson were sent to report on 
the subject. They found that the gold had been 
met with in two dykes, running north and south, 
parallel to each other, and about a mile and a half 
apart; and also in the gravel of the shallow valley 
between the dykes. These dykes contain some 
quartz veins, in the cavities of which the gold was 
discovered, but in small quantity. A fragment of 
calcareous rock entangled in the trap-dyke was also 
found to contain a little gold. At Kraai River, 
near Aliwal, on the Orange River (forty miles 
south-east of Smithfield), gold was found in quartz 
surrounding a mass of calcareous sandstone in the 
trap-rock. The gold from Kroomberg was also 
found in a dyke. Mr. Rubidge considers that the 
supply of gold is very limited, its source being 
the quartz-veins in the trap-rocks; and that the 
eee the gravel above referred to was not brought 
a distance, but derived from the decomposed 
trap-dykes of the vicinity. The author notices 


that, as far as his observations went, he found 
the gold-bearing dykes to have a north and south 
or meridional direction. He finds it difficult to 
classify the trap-dykes of this region, but considers 
the north and south dykes, which form the centres 
of many ranges of hill and mountain, to be the 
most ancient; they are crossed by a set of dykes 
having mainly a north-east and south-west direc- 
tion. Mr. Rubidge describes also a band of anthra- 
cite, between Aliwal and the Stormbergen, which 
becomes converted into plumbago by contact with 
the igneous rocks; and he notices the occurrence 
of agates in the Orange and Sunday Rivers. 

2. ‘On the Occurrence of Numuulitic Rock 
near Varna,’ by W. J. Hamilton, Esq., President 
G.S. In presenting to the Society a specimen of 
nummulitic limestone from Buyuk Aladyn, near 
Varna, sent to England by Col. F. W. Hamilton, 
the author noticed the peculiar excavated and 
cavernous character of the surface of this rock in 
Bulgaria—a condition due to a natural process of 
disintegration ; and he alluded to M. Boué’s obser 
vations on the Orbitulite rock of the district. Mr. 
Hamilton pointed out the great similarity in litho- 
logical character of the Varna specimen to one 
from the sources of the Meander at Celeenee; both 
specimens, moreover, containing the same species 
of nummulite (V. Biaritzensis), which has a wide 
geographical range ; the fragment from Varna also 
affording an Orbitoides (0. dispansus), which is 
found in Persia and Scinde. Thus the specimen 
in question was regarded by the author of some 
interest, as affording another link in the vast chain 
of the nummulitic formation, which extends from 
the west of Europe to the northern provinces of 
India. destrant ote) 

Liynean.—WNov, 7th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Thomas Fleming Robinson, 
Esq., was elected a Fellow. An extensive collec- 
tion of dried plants, formed by Sir George and 
Lady Grey, partly at Swan River and King 
George’s Sound, but principally in South Australia, 
was presented by the committee of the Wellington 
Atheneum, New Zealand. The collection had un- 
fortunately suffered somewhat from the attacks of 
insects, but will nevertheless form a most ac- 
ceptable addition to the Society’s herbarium, the 
majority of the specimens having been well selected, 
and of those from South Australia a large propor- 
tion proving to be either new to the collection, or 
not having been previously received from that part 
of the island. A singular monstrosity of the com- 
mon mushroom, with a second pileus, in an inverted 
position, on the top of the usual one, was presented 
by Mr. Wm. Taylor, in whose nursery, at Park 
Village East, Regent’s-park, it was produced, in 
June last, growing out of the lower part of a brick 
wall. The Secretary read a long list of additions 
to the library, received during the recess, including, 
besides the current numbers of the principal natural 
history journals and the transactions of numerous 
scientific institutions, with which the Linnean So- 
ciety exchanges its publications, the continuation 
of Dr. Hooker's beautifully illustrated ‘Flora of 
New Zealand,’ ‘The Zovlogy and Botany of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under Captain Kellett, 
R.N.,’ ‘The Botany of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition, under Capt. Wilkes, U.S.N.,’ 
Dr. T. Thomson’s ‘Travels in Tibet,’ Wallace’s 
‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,’ &c. &c., 
and an admirable mezzotint of Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
in the rhododendron districts of the Sikkim-Hima- 
laya, engraved by W. Walker, after a picture by 
Frank Stone, A.R.A., in the possession of Lovell 
Reeve, Esq., F.L.S., to whom the Society is in- 
debted for the proof, as well as for many other 
highly acceptable donations to its library. Dr. R. 
C, Alexander, F.L.S., exhibited some samples of 
vegetable fibre, prepared from various species of 
Bromelia, Tillandsia, Musa, Yucca, &c., all pre- 
pared in the island of Jamaica; and the Secretary 
read extracts from two letters, addressed to Dr. 
Alexander, by Mr. Wilson, the curator of the bo- 
tanic garden there. In these letters, after stating 
that, from sheer necessity, the planters must 
now bestir themselves, and turn their attention 








to some other kind of cultivation than sugar 
and coffee, the writer strongly urges the de. 
sirableness of turning to account the numerous 
plants applicable to textile purposes with which 
the island abounds, and which, in his opinion, with 
good, or even with very indifferent cultivation, 
could hardly fail to prove highly remunerative, 
For this purpose he more particularly recommends 
a species of Sida (Sida mollis ?), which produces 
a large quantity of fibre, and is most admirably 
adapted for cultivation in any soil or situation; a 
species of Triumfetta, which produces a splendid 
fibre, and grows in such profusion throughout the 
island as to be an absolute nuisance on every way- 
side; and, above all, the Plantain (Musa para 
disaica), valuable for its fruit as well as fibre. He 
makes the following rough estimate of the pro- 
bable amount of profit from an acre of plantain, 
‘* An acre would contain, say 435 plants at 10 feet 
apart; the second year each stool would throw up 
three suckers.at least ; each sucker would produce 
about half-a-pound of fibre,—thus making in the 
whole 1087 lbs. per acre. The fruit would sell for 
3d. or 6d. (say 3d.) per bunch, which would realize 
182. 10s. 11d.” He adds, “You will allow this 
to be a very low estimate of the plantain’s capa- 
bilities, but, nevertheless, yielding a handsome 
return to the cultivator.” Read also a paper 
‘On the Embryo of Nelumbiwm,’ and a note ‘On 
Cephalotee and Belvisiacee,’ both by Benjamin 
Clarke, Esq., F.L.S., &c. (Mr. Clarke’s observa- 
tions relating principally to points of minute ana- 
tomical structure, scarcely admit of being rendered 
intelligible by an abstract, in the absence of the 
highly magnified drawings which accompanied the 
paper.) 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Monday,—Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Partridge, on 
Anatomy.) 

— Geographical, 8} p.m.— At the Theatre of the 
United Service Institution, (Dr. Rae, on Late 
Arctic Discoveries.) 

— Medical, 8 p.m.—(Physiological Mecting.) 

Tuesday,—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
—  Syro-Egyptian, 7} p.m.—(1. Mr. Sharp, on an 
Egyptian Slab, bearing the name of Hephes- 
tion, and Alexander the Great; 2. Dr. Abel, on 
the Coptie Language.) 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. Mr. D. Sharpe, on 
Mont Blane; its Geological Structure, and 
the cleavage of the Rocks in its vicinity; 2. 
Capt. L. Brickenden, on Glacial Scratchings 
on the Surface of the Dumbarton Rock; 3, 
Capt. Brickenden, on a Pterichthys, from 
the Old Red, Morayshire,) 
— Society of Arts, 8 p.m, 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2p.m, 

— Medical, 8 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 


Prescott’s Works.—Dear Sir, —An assertion hav: 
ing been made that Mr. Prescott has no interest in 
the editions of his historical works published by 
me, I beg to forward you copy of a note from Mr. 
Prescott (in reply to a letter from me) which esta- 
blishes that fact. May I request you to give publi- 
city to this letter in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ !— 
Yours faithfully, RicHarD BENTLEY. 

New Burlington-street, Nov. 6, 1854. 

“ Boston, Oct, 18. 

‘*My dear Sir,—In answer to your note, t am 
happy to state, that I have the same interest in 
the editions of my works published by you, that 1 
had before the late decision of the House of Lords, 
Very truly, yours, ‘OW, H, Prescort. 

“Richard Bentley, Esq.” 


Stamp Return Impositions.—The ‘ Atheneum’ 
gives a telling and somewhat humorous exposure 
of the style in which a ‘great’ London Printer— 
Mr. Wm. Edward Cox—manages an apparently 
extensive traffic in newspapers. In the first place, 


the great printer starts no less than five journals; 
—then he prints ‘A Handbook to Advertisers,’ in 
which these journals are recommended to all and 
sundry as the very best advertising media by which 
they may communicate with the public; and, 
thirdly, at one of his own offices he gets a biogra- 
phy of himself written and - printed, in which 
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William Edward Cox, Esq., is set up as one of the 
great men of the day by reason of -his enormous 
industry in types and paper, and his having esta- 
plished five ‘leading journals.’ These five papers 
are, the ‘Critic,’ the ‘Law Times,’ the ‘Journal 
of Auctions,’ the ‘County Courts Chronicle,’ and 
the ‘Clerical Journal.’ All these periodicals are 
said to be in full success, and the circulation of 
each of them is set down at high or respectable 
figures, professing to be taken from the Stamp 
Returns. The audacity of this is really startling, 
for actually two out of the five have no name or 
place in the Stamp Returns. The ‘Journal of Auc- 
tions,’ and the ‘County Courts Chronicle,’ which are 
respectively stated to circulate 2250 and 910 copies, 
have no stamps issued for them. They are unknown 
atthe Stamp Office! Both are printed on the stamps 
issued for the ‘Law Times!’ ‘There is no quackery 
inserted in newspapers to be compared with the 
quackery here exhibited. The newspaper humbug 
of circulation is increasing rapidly, and if the public 
are not on their guard, they will be hoaxed most 
grievously. Many journals are published with 
guaranteed circulations, As no one will buy them 
they are given away. But papers which the public 
will not purchase, the public will not read. Papers 
given away are used as waste paper. Another sys- 
tem is that of stereotyped journals, all but a small 
portion, printed in London for a great number of 
localities, making many papers of different titles 
of the same commodity, namely, selections for 
which others have laboured and paid the cost. 
These spurious periodicals of course, praise one 
another, and obtain patronage, we suppose, far 
beyond that to which they are fairly entitled.— 
Bath Journal. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCTATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Juty at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 


HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Fleet 


Street, London. 
CAPITAL £200,000. 

Moderate rates of premium, and 80 per cent. of the profits 
allotted the policy holders on the profit scale. 

Claims promptly paid. 

P ospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office, 67, Fleet Street, Loncon. 

‘THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 








SHOULD A MEMBER DIE, THE HOUSE BECOMES HIS 
WIDOW’s, WITHOUT FURTHER Pa YMENT. 
UNityY ASSURANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY AND LAND ASSOCIATION. 

Central Office, 123, Chancery Lane.— Office hours, 10 to 4 on Tuesday. 
The Society is now building on three Estates, at Holloway, New 
toss, and Forest Hill, where 500 houses will be ultimately erected. 

Montuty Battots. 
Completed Shares have immediate rights. 
Shares, £30 each. Monthly subscription, 4s, 
R. CURTIS, Secre ary. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, |, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
SAMUEL HIBRERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scace or Premivms adopted by this Office will be found of a 
Yery moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four Firrxs, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Pu li- 
cies every fifth year, »nd may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 

{timate extinction of future Premiums. 

Ont-Tuirv of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of 'ife, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience, or the Directors will lend sums of 

/ and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for tne whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Stcurrry.—1 hose who effect Insurances with this Company are 
Protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which nearly 
set 0 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 

ieties. 

The s tisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

On the 3ist October, 1853, the sums Assured, 
including Bonus added, amounted to . . . £2,509,000 
The Premium Fund to morethan ... . - — 800,900 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


d rates, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





A®GUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THRUGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 

ADVANTAGES or ASSURING wirn trois COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 

Assurance Fund of nearly 400,000'., invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks—and an Income of 80,00C/. a year. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MtN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIs- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any other kind. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c., &c. 
“My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 





Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 





Age. One Year. , Seven Years. | With Profits. Without Profits 








20 | £017 8 | £019 9 | £11510 £111 10 
a) Lek | PS 7 255 207 
40 | 15 0 169 307 21419 
50 | Lied 119 10 46 8 401 
o | 32341 317 0 6129 | 6010 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent. of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
— applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be received 

n cash. 


At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary increase 
varying according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the ‘‘ whole term” premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or British 
North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day 


at a quarter before two 
o'clock, E, Bi i 


S, Resident Director. 








ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Thomas Hodgson. Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. . 
William Davis, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D.,F.RS. | C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. | M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the offices as above, or from 
any of the Company’s agents. 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


INTER HOSITERY—WARM, SOFT, 

ELASTIC, DURABLE, and ECONOMICAL—Manufacturea 
in great variety express'y for Family Use and for Invalids, by 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


LASS SHADES FOR THE PRESERVA- 

TION OF ALL ARTICLES INJURED BY EXPOSURE, 

at H HETLEY’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 13, Wigmore 

Street, Cavendish Square. Estimates and prices of all descriptions 
of glass for glazing forwarded free. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 














(0004, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 

substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable art:cle of diet. 
To ad..pt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. 6d. ° 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; 

112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


M R. MECHI, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, 


London, feel:ng that these are progressite times, has made 
extensive aiterations in his busine-s Establishment, which, he 
trusts, will be for the comfort and advantage of his cust: mers, by 
enabling them to inspect readily his general manufactures, con 
sisting of articles of luxury and economy suitable for presents or 
for use. Independently of h‘s usual extensive stock of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Dressing-Cases, Work-Koxes, and Desks in Wood, 
Morocco, and Russia Leather, he has devoted one entire apartment 
to the most cho ce productions in Papier Maché Ware, contrasting 
strangely with the once much prized ware of Japan and C* ina. 
Catalogues will be forwarded gratis on application. Mr. MECHI 
has prepared a very choice assortment of elegancies and utilities 
for sale at his Depot at the New Crystal Palace. His position is 
in the Nave, at the entrance to the French Court. 








the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you wee interes'ed 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitttng that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigatioas into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“‘T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“T can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your application. The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether idered wit fe to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


(Signed) “J ON ATHAN PEREIRA 


insbury-square, London, April 16, 1651 ° 





“To Dr. de Jongh.” 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh's Stamp and Signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77. Strand, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable Che- 
mists and Druggists in town and country, at the following 
prices :— 
Imperial Measure.—Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*.” Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any part 
of Eng!and, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparia; This is, of all 
known remedies, the mest pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous sub and h of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the biood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and bieast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invatid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Ils, 











NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—A!! sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as he guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has been 
successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is applicable to every kind of single and double Rup- 
ture, however bad or long standing, in male or female of any age, 
causing no confinement or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent 
post free to any part of the world, with full instructions for use, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, cash, or post-office order, 
payable at the General Post-office, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 47a, 
Manchester-street, Grav’s Inn Road, London.—At home d«ily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 rill 3 o’clock. A P. hlet of Testi ial 


Pp 


sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 


RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness. pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness,ard singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 1$d. per box. 


LAIR’S GOUT. and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 19d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful ege, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “Tuomas Provr, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


HE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH AND 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding cure by this mira- 
culous medicine, after every other means had failed. See extract 
from his Lordship’s letter, dated “‘ Villa Messina, Leghorn, Feb. 21, 
1845. To Professor Holloway. Sir,—I beg to acquaint you that 
your Pills have effectea a cure of a disorder in my liver and 
stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home and 
all over the Continent had not been able to effect—nay, not even 
the waters of Carisbad or Marienbad. (Signed) ALDBonovex.”— 
These wonderful Pills will cure any disorders of the liver or 
stomach.—Sold (also Holloway’s Ointment) at Professor Ho loway’s 
Establishm: nt, 244, Strand, London; and by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world. 
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4 to LATE MRS. SHERWOOD’S WORKS. 


THE GOLDEN GARLAND OF INESTI- 
MABLE DELIGHTS. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Tt well maintains the reputation of the author.”—Srecraror. 


THE MIRROR OF MAIDENS IN THE 


DAYS OF QUEEN BESS. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF JOHN MARTEN. A 


Sequel to “ The Life of Henry Milner.” 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY MILNER. 


Three vols., 12mo, cloth, each 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD 
FAMILY; or, the Child's Manual. Fifteenth Edition. Three 
vols., 12mo, cloth, each 5s, 


JULIETTA DI LAVENZA: a Tale. 


cloth, 2s. 


THE HEDGE OF THORNS, Fifth Edition, 


18mo, cloth, Is. 


VICTORIA. 18mo, boards, 4s. 


THE ORPHANS OF NORMANDY. Third 
Edition, 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


Tondon: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, and of all Booksellers. 


18mo, 





NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post Svo, 
HE HOUSE > * RABY; 
or, Our Lady of Darkne: 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, *Piceadilly. 





THE FALL OF THE CRIMEA. 
Now ready, price 5s., cloth lettered, 
RIMEA (FALL ofthe). By Caprarn SPENCER, 


Author of “ Turkey, Russia, Black Sea, and Circassia.” With 
Eight Illustrations. 


London: + George | Routledge and Co.. » Farringdon Street. 


WILLMOTT’S EDITION OF THE POETS. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
OWPER’S POETICAL WORKS; with a 
Biographical Notice of the Author, and Notes, by the Rev. 


R. A. WILLMOTT. Illustrated by Birnxer Foster. Volumes 
lately published: 


HERBERT'S POETICAL WORKS. 

GRAY, PARNELL, COLLINS, WARTON, 
and GREEN. 1 vol. 

AKENSIDE and DYER (in preparation). 


London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 





NOW COMPLETE, in Twenty Volumes, price £3 11s. 6d.—The 


OVELS and ROMANCES of Sir EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, Bart.,M.P. Illustrated by Puiz and 
Joun Giteert. 20 vols., crown 8vo., cloth extra. 


London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 





In one thick volume, royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


STATISTICS OF COAL; including Mineral 


loy ain Arts and Manufactures. 
By R.C. TAYLOR. Second Edition, revised and brought down 
to 1854, by S. S. HatpEeman. 


London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 








“MY NOVEL.” - CHEAP EDITION. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s., will shortly be p 


bliched 


—— ——_ 


On Saturday next will be published, 


THE QUIET HEART. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“KATIE STEWART.” 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





NEW WORKS 


WITH NUMEROUS 


JUST READY, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 








MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS: 


BEING 
Notes and Hotions on a fetv Created Things, 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA, Autuor or “Episoprs or Insect Lire.” 


Contents :—1. Rambles in the Gardens of Amphitrite; 2 


. Late Awakings: 3, Hedges in Winter; 4. A Rummage in the 


Stone Cabinet; 5. Voices in the Air concerning the World’s Show; 6, The Two Elm Trees, 
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